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On Cuinicat Lyne. 


This is not a happy title. It hardly suggests the 
subject to which we refer, but other titles are equally 
open to objection. In medical science the need of 
exactness is as great as in all other sciences, but 
truthfulness of statement is perhaps to be insisted 
upon in medicine more than in any other science. 
In chemistry or mathematics a statement made can 
be verified at once, in medicine it cannot. The 
chemist can weigh or show his discoveries. The 
medical practitioner can describe the symptoms of a 
case or the action of a drug, and his ipse dixit must 
be accepted until a very large number of observa- 
tions are collected by others, and evidence obtained 
of the truth or correctness of the description. Very 
grave mischief may thus be done by men who wrongly 
describe cases seen in practice, or who bolster up a 
pet theory by wilfully colouring their descriptions. 
Of course error may creep in as the result of ignor- 
ance, and then the victim is to be pitied. There are, 
unfortunately, men desiring to pose as authorities 
who never acknowledge that anyone has seen what 
they have not. No matter how rare a case may be, 
it is only necessary to relate it to one of these ‘‘ clini- 
cal liars” to get the reply ‘‘ Oh, I have seen scores 
of that.” If you express surprise they will adda 
number of circumstantial details and if necessary a 
post-mortem examination, or even a_ bacteriological 
proof fulfilling every one of Koch’s postulates. What 
can be done in suchacase? It is rude not to accept 
a gentleman’s word ; you cannot well ask for inde- 
pendent corroboration, and if you do a reference is 
given toa man who has gone abroad, or who has 
been dead some years. Of course such a man is 
found out some day, but it is impossible to imagine 
what amount of harm he has already inflicted on 
other practitioners by misleading them or, if he be 
influential, what injury he has temporarily done to 
the science. 

There is only one way to deal with an evil of that 
kind. Discovery should be followed by ostracism. 
The man convicted of wilfully stating or writing 
what is not true about cases of disease or lameness 
should never be listened to again, and his couduct 
should be publicly reprobated. 


Tue Councm MEETING. 


_ From our report of the proceedings of last meet- 
Ing it will be seen that the Council is getting quite 
precise in the formalities of debate. This is a good 
thing, but it may be carried too far. Progress may 
be sacrificed to form, time be wasted over incidentals 
whilst essentials are crowded out of notice. The 
non-publication of the proceedings in full will leave 
the private reports of the periodicals as the only 
guide by which practitioners may from an opinion as 


‘to what takes place at Red Lion Square, and it is 
quite likely that the short official minutes now | class clinique. 


adopted will cause much difference of opinion at each 
meeting as to their correctness. This will fall hardly 
on members of Council who come from a distance, 
and who are not concerned with the proper dotting 
of i’s or crossing of t’s. 

The chief business of last meeting was to carefully 
criticise, and if necessary amend, the proposed Char- 
ter for an Irish Veterinary College. This was satis- 
factorily effected, and the paramount interests of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons will be safe- 
guarded if the slight alterations suggested to the 
Charter be accepted by the Privy Council. We may 
say that the proposed Irish Charter merely asks 
for such powers as are now possessed by the existing 
veterinary schools. 

A very interesting subject was raised by Mr. 
Dollar in his motion as to the powers of the Council 
in reference to the times of examination and the 
right of the college to require any definite time of 
study from candidates. The Council felt so assured 
of their position that they declined to submit the 
matter to Counsel for an opinion. 


Tue CasE FOR THE COLLEGE. 


Last week we stated the case of the practitioner 
against the Royal Veterinary College,and submitted that 
the appeal of the Governors for more subscribers was 
badly based. Especially we took exception to the liber- 
ality of the institution in offering to examine five horses 
per annum for subscribers of two guineas, in addition to 
gratuitous treatment of all cases sent into the infirmary. 

The other side of the question is this :—The College 
must have patients to illustrate its teaching. The ex- 
amination of horses for soundness is an important branch 
of veterinary practice and must be cultivated. The mere 
subscriptions are not what is wanted—a subscriber of 
five guineas who sent no patients would be of less value 
than one who paid two guineas and had the fullest return 
for his money. It has sometimes been said that the 
practice done at the College is so much taken away from 
the practitioners. The reply is that there are seven 
members of the profession on the staff who are not per- 
mitted to practise privately, and that the practice done 
is therefore not taken from the profession. If these 
seven men were permitted to practise they would be far 
more serious rivals to the general practitioner than is 
the College.” 5 

We grant that an extensive clinique is necessary to the 
school, and that it cannot obtain this only from a gratui- 
tous practice amongst the pvorer class of horse owners. 
We grant also that the argument about “ taking the 
bread out of the mouth of the practitioner” is unten- 
able. The College must always be a competitor for 
work against the practitioner in the metropolis, and 
rightly so. We certainly should like to see the examina- 
tion of horses charged for on a higher scale, and we hope 
that the governors will not, in any appeal they may 
make to the public, base their claim for patronage on 
the fact that they give a great deal for the money. It is 





surely better to say that a useful and indispensable 
institution deserves support, and requires both money 
and patients. The eminence of the gentlemen on the 
staff should be sufficient inducement to ensure a first- 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 





RUPTURE OF THE RECTUM DUE TO 
CALCULUS. 
By Aurrep Prez, F.R.C.V.S. 





As the symptoms in the following case differ from 
those exhibited in Mr. Brown’s, recorded in your 
issue of the 14th instant, I thought it might be of 
interest. 

On Sunday, May 20th, at 5 p.m., I was called to 
attend an aged chestnut cart gelding. The driver 
tells me he had a long day’s work on Saturday, but 
about midnight he left him right. On coming into 
the stable on Sunday morning he found him dull and 
his bedding disturbed as if he had been in pain dur- 
ing the night, but being subject to attacks of colic, 
and not showing what he thought urgent symptoms, 
he did not feel much concerned about the horse. I 
found the horse in a state of collapse and was told 
that about 8 a.m. a little blood had been passed per 
anum, and also that he had passed blood-coloured 
urine. 

I made a rectal examination and found the bowel 
distended and dry, anteriorly it seemed constricted 
owing to swelling of the mucous membrane; on re- 
moving my hand, it and my arm were covered 
with clotted blood. 

Although I suspected calculus with rupture of the 
bowel I could not find the stone when examining per 
rectum. The horse died at 7 p.ra. 

Post-mortem examination showed a longitudinal 
rupture of the floor of the rectum and after removal 
of stomach and bowels a phosphatic calculus was 
found in the abdominal cavity. The calculus has a 
rough surface, is slightly larger than a cricket ball 
and weighs 124 ounces. 

In this case there was no attempt at vomition. 
The rupture probably took place at 8 o'clock. I 
remember when an assistant attending a mare for 
bowel obstruction and she passed a smooth phos- 
phatic calculus quite as large as the one in the case 
related; the mare did well afterwards. 





— 


MORE GRAIN POISONING. 





_ When you asked for experiences of Legume poison- 
ing in your issue of June 28rd, I ought to have 
written you an account of two outbreaks which have 
come under my own notice recently, but I was wait- 
ing to see the result of the last outbreak. I am 
afraid the horses are permanently injured and I shall 
not be able to see the termination of it for some time 

Outbreak I. On February 10th this year | wae 
requested to visit a colliery employing from forty to 
fifty horses. 1 found on my arrival all the horses 
were more or less _unthrifty looking ; off their food : 
coats staring; pulse frequent, but temp. normal. 
The whole of the horses in one pit were in a ver ' 
weak state (although not poor). Several of them were 





so stiff and weak in their loins and limbs they could 
not walk without reeling and staggering about, and 
if they came to a rough place on the road they were 
incapable of getting over it but tumbled down all of 
a heap, as if they had lost control of their limbs. I 
found on makmg enquiries this had been going on 
for over a week, but they were getting gradually 
worse. All the horses were alike ; those on the top 
used for carting purposes were the same, they had all 
been down in the shafts and were unable to make the 
least exertion without reeling and falling, but they 
fell from muscular weakness as they never roared or 
had any difficulty in breathing. 

The company has two pits, one a great deal deeper 
than the other, and very much warmer. I found 
the horses in this deep pit were not so severely 
affected as those in the other although they were all 
fed alike. A careful investigation of all the cir- 
cumstances convinced me this was some dietetic dis- 
turbance, and I made enquiries what they were fed 
on. I found they had been feeding on this peculiar 


triangular shaped pea. I had the peas knocked off 


and good oats substituted for them. I gave the 
worst cases quinine ; to the others I gave tonics and 
they all ultimately came round, although it required 


from two to three months before they regained their 


normal condition. 

Outbreak IT. On June 12th (last month) I was: 
called to a farmer’s place, as he could not under- 
stand what had come over his horses. I found wHen: 
I arrived he had two horses in the stable for me 
to look at. 

Case 1. A chestnut, was presenting alarming 
symptoms. He stood with staring eyes, nose pro- 
truded, flanks heaving, roaring and making a great: 
noise ; in fact fighting for breath. Pulse 125 to 
130, very irregularly intermittent; temp. 106. I did 
not stay to make any enquires but hurried home- 
again for a tracheotomy tube, but after being gone an 
hour and a half or so, on my return I was surprised 
to find him standing breathing quite tranquilly, al- 
though during the time I was away the paroxysm 
became so bad he fell down, and the sweat rolled off 
him and he had to struggle so for breath, the owner 
thought he could not live long. After being in this state 
from ten minutes to a quarter of an hour he got up 
and gradually regained his composure, By the time 
I returned he was ready to eat grass, in fact was 
eager for it, and kept on feeding all through just as. 
eagerly as if there were nothing the matter. 

I did not insert the tube when I found him so 
quiet but had him placed in a roomy loose box with 
good ventilation, in the expectation that with time 
and care he would gradually recover, but I found he 
had one or two of these paroxysms every day; the 
least excitement was sufficient to bring one on, when 
he would go through the same stages, then get up: 
and ready to feed again as if nothing had happened ; 
until at last I was forced to put in the tube, and now 
he is at work and has been for this last week and 
going fairly well. Isaw him to-day (July 21st) go- 
ing in a mower without any apparent distress, 
although he made a blowing noise through the tube, 


y | and I expect he will have to continue wearing the 


tube. 
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Case 2. A black gelding in good condition. When 
I first saw him in the stable along with No. 1,I did 
not think there was anything the matter with him. 
Pulse, temp. and respirations were normal, and the 
animal was feeding well and in apparent good health. 
I learned on enquiry that he could do nothing but 
the very lightest work without getting distressed in 
his breathing and falling down as if suffocated, the 
same as No. 1., but he had no fits unless he was at 
work, whereas No. 1 had them in the loose box or 
anywhere. I did not put a tube in his windpipe as 
I thought he might get better without, but I have 
decided to treat him the same as the other and put 
him to work, for he is entirely useless as he is 
although he is in good condition and good heart. 
Case 3. A bay gelding; he was at work the first 
time I called, but he was affected the same as No. 2, 
but not so severely, he has been at work all along, 
keeps up his condition, feeds well, but is liable to have 


one of these paroxysms come on if he is excited by 


any means. 

I found on making enquiries these symptoms had 
been going on for some little time before I saw them, 
the owner was not sure when he first noticed them— 
probably a week—but they were gradually getting 
worse. This I saw was plainly some dietetic 
disease also. There were only six horses kept on 
the farm—two were light harness horses and the 
other was an in-foal mare, and neither of them had 
any corn but were turned out to grass. I may here 
say that I had had all the horses down with influenza 
in the winter, which left them rather poor, and the 
owner was anxious to get them up again so he bought 


Some ground Indian corn (?) and fed them with this, 


fourths flour bran, and chopped hay. I examined 
all the food and found it of fairly good quality except 
the Indian corn, which I suspected of all the mischief. 
It was bought ready ground, and I will forward 
you a sample for inspection which you will 
find smells bad and looks mouldy. This food- 
poisoning is a very serious matter to horse-owners, 
as it does not take long to produce its baneful effects. 


‘These last horses were only fed about three weeks 


on it altogether, when I saw them and had it knocked 
off, but the horsesI am afraid are permanently injured 
and are a great loss to the owner. 

If you consider this worth a place in The Record 
you at liberty to publish it. These cases assume 
iuuch more importance from the Bristol case, where 
there was such extensive mischief wrought before the 
cause was found out, and we shall wait the verdict 
of the judge with very great interest. 

Rosert Cocxsurn, M.R.C.V,S. 


[The sample of ground maize arrived, but we can find 
no peas in it. They may be present but if so are so fine- 
ly ground as to be undetected.—Ep. ] 











Horsg Poisonine at WortHine.—A communication 
has been received by Mr. Henry Smith, M.R.C.V.S., 
with regard to the analysis of the stomachs of the two 
horses sent to the Royal Veterinary College last week. 
This states that, although further investigation will be 
neceseary to determine its exact nature, an irritant poi- 
8on 1s undobtedly traceable in both cases. The animals, 
which, it will be remembered, died within an hour of 


. each other, were the property of Messrs. Potter and BaNey. 





Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


A special meeting of Council was held on Wednesday 
afternoon at the College building, 10 Red Lion Square, 
Bloomsbury. Mr. W. Hunting, the president, occupying 
the chair. The other members present were Messrs. J. 
Abson, J. A. W. Dollar, Prof. Edgar, G. Elphick, T. 
Fraser, A. W. Mason, Prof. McFadyean, W. J. Mulvey, 
Col. Oliphant, Prof. Penberthy, A. W. Wheatley and 
F. W. Wragg. 


AN ALTERATION OF BYE-LAws. 


On the motion of Professor Edgar, seconded by Mr. 
Mulvey, the undermentioned alteration of bye-laws or 
regulations passed at the preceding meeting of the 
Council, was confirmed unanimously :—* That the sys- 
tem of marking at examinatious be altered by substitu- 
ting numbers for the terms ‘very good,’ ‘ good,’ ‘ suffi- 
cient,’ and ‘ bad.’ ” 

An ordinary meeting of the Council was then proceeded 
with. 

Minvres.—* A Pornt oF ORDER.” 


Mr. A. W. Hu, the secretary, having read the 
minutes of the proceedings of the previous meeting, 

Professor McFapyYEaN said that although the minutes 
were brieferthan the record of the preceding Council 
meeting, (a verbatim report) they were yet decidedly 
and unnecessarily too long. He wished to correct one 
part of them which said that Mr. Wragyg’s amendment 
to the Chairman’s resolution relating to the taking and 
printing of the minutes was carried. The amendment 
to have been carried should have beep submitted—after 
it had negatived the resolution—as the substantive 
motion, and this was not done. The Chairman, for 
reasons best known to himself, when he (Professor Mc- 
Fadyean) desired to move an ameudment to the original 
amentment which became the substantive motion, re- 
fused to put it. Hence he held that Mr. Wragg’s amend- 
ment was not carried. 

Mr. Wraae to the Chairman: To the best of my re- 
collection you ruled that when an amendment was 
carried referring the matter to the Publication Com- 
mittee you could not receive another amendment. 

Professor McFapygzan: I beg your pardon, your 
amendment was not carried. I should not have disputed 
it if it had been put as a substantive motion and then 
carried. It is quite conceivable that there was a majority 
of the Council alike opposed to the original resolution 
and the amendment who might have been in favour of 
my proposition had | been permitted to move it when 
the amendment became the substantive motion and 
should have been put to the meeting as such, This is a 
point of order I should like to submit to the solicitor. 

The Cuatrrman: My memory agrees with Mr. Wragg, 
and it is remarkable also that the shorthand note is in 
accordance with it. 

Prof. McFapyean : I do not think that you will main- 
tain that you put Mr. Wragg’s amendmeut as the sub- 
stantive motion ? 

The CuarrMan : If you will tell us in what way you 
would like the minutes altered we will alter them. If 
you will submit the alteration you propose I will 
put it. 

Prof. McFapygean: I cannot carry in my memory 
what the inaccuracy of entry of which I complain, pre- 
cisely is. 

The (narrMaNn : And that has a very deep bearing 
upon the question of printing our minutes, 

Prof. McFapyran : That is not the point now under 
discussion. I am quite prepared, however, at the proper 
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time to discuss that question at any length you desire. 
In the meantime I submit that the minutes are wrong 
inasmuch as they say that the amendment moved by Mr. 
Wragg was carried. 

Prof, PenserTHy : The amendment was not put as a 
substantive motion. It was a great irregularity; I 
noticed it at the time. d 

Prof. McFapygan : Instead of the paragraph in the 
minutes adverting to my amendment and saying that 
“this amendment was ruled out of order.” I move that 
these words be substituted : “ The Chairman refused to 
put this (Prof. McFadyean’s proposition) as an amend- 
ment to Mr. Wragg’s resolution as the substantive 
motion.’ 1 should like to appeal to the Chairman 
whether he put Mr. Wragg’s amendment as the substan- 
tive motion. 

The Cuarrman : I really do not recollect. I accept 
the shorthand writer’s record of what I did on the 
occasion, 

Prof. McFapygan : The record does not conflict with 
my memory. The shorthand writer’s says Mr. Wragg’s 
amendment was carried against your resolution, but I 
was anxious to move a third resolution, and I felt it right 
to do so, but you would not listen to me. That was be- 
fore Mr. Wragg’s amendment was put. 

Mr. Mutvey: The amendment of Mr. Wragg was 
carried, but not as a substantive motion. 

Prof. Pensertuy: There was an informality which 
should never have existed. 

Prof. MoFapyean: I shall be quite content if the 
Chairman admits the irregularity. 

The CuarrMANn: The only explanation I can offer of 
my action is that no one ever suggested that the amend- 
ment should be put as the substantive motion. 1 recog- 
nis.d that it was the wish of the Council that the whole 
matter should be referred to the Publication Committee 
and, therefore, | declined to receive any other resolution 
that would conflict with the one already carried. 

Prof. McFapyean : It is conceivable that a majority 
of the Council were opposed to both your resolution and 
Mr. Wragyg’s amendment. 

‘he CuatRMAN : How could that be when the Council 
decided almost unanimously that this matter should be 
seut to the committee. 

Prof, MvFapyran : Decided that as against your re- 
solution. 

Prof. Penpertuy : | move that the minutes be signed 
after the explanation given by Prof. McFadyean. I hope 
that we shall have no such irregularity again in the con- 
duct of the business. 

Mr. Mason seconded the motion, which was adopted. 


Tue Sonicrror. 


The Cuainman: I have instructed our Secretary not 
to invite the solicitor to attend our meetings unless 
there was business of a legal nature to be transacted or 
matters to be introduced about which it was necessary 
that Mr. Thatcher should be consulted. Perhaps there 
may be disadvantages from not having him here. At the 
same time I want to ask you to-day whether you prefer 
that the solicitor shall be present at all our meetings or 
only those in which he is strictly concerned. 

Prof. McFapygan: Will his absence save the Council 
some money ? 

The CuatrMan : I do not know that it will, I do pot 
think that that consideration ought to influence 
much. ” 

Prof. Eo@ar : How is it possible to 2 
question will not arise ! mpew stone hagas 

The CnhatRMaN remarked that in the ey 
legal question arising unexpectedly it might be a 
to the solicitor for his consideration and report, in tead 
of his giving an oral off hand opinion on every Seanatar 

Prof. Enaar : But supposing the solicitor to be nal 





sent at all our meetings, 1t is quite competent for him 
to say when appealed to, that he will think over his 
answer. 

Mr. Mutvey: It was never the practice of the solicitor 
to attend these Council meetings up to the year 1870. 
At that time the bye-laws were being revised and 
amended, and the solicitor was invited to attend. For 
some reason or other his attendance has continued ever 
since. Durivg my presidency I mentioned to the secre- 
tary that 1 thought it was unnecessary for the solicitor 
always to be present at these meetings, but the secretary 
pointed out that a precedent had been established and 
the solicitor had been in the habit of coming. So the 
matter was allowed to drop. 1 am certain, however, that 
this Council is quite competent to conduct its business 
without the advice of the solicitor except as regards 
strictly legal matters. When any legal question arises it 
should be submitted to him and his opinion obtained. If 
anything of a legal character is likely to crop up he 
should be asked to attend. 

Prof. PENBERTHY expressed his view that the presence 
of their solicitor on all occasions was quite unnecessary. 
As a rule, too, it was very much better that a solicitor 
should have time to consider his opinion and to consult 
authorities on a matter in which a legal opinion was 
required. It might be a question whether the chairman 
had not taken too much upon himself in telling the 
solicitor not to come on that occasion without first con- 
sulting his colleagues. However that might be, he was 
pleased to support the chairman in his view that the 
solicitor should not be required to attend all their 
meetings. A 

The Cuarrman: I have not told the solicitor not to 
come. I have simply told the secretary to invite him 
when his presence is desired and requisite. There is no 
bye-law or regulation or anything else bringing the soli- 
citor here. 

Mr. FRasEr said he had no objection to their solicitor 
being present at all their meetings if that gentleman re- 
frained from interfering in matters where no legal ques- 
tion was involved. With all due respect, and evory 
desire to recognise the courtesy shown by the solicitor, he 
(Mr. Fraser) had observed during the past twelve 
months a tendency on the part of the solicitor to inter- 
fere with the conduct of the chair, and take part in dis- 
cussions where no legal point was concerned. At the 
same time he (Mr. Fraser) owned that Mr. Thatcher had 
often been provoked to interfere. 

The discussion then dropped with the understanding 
that the secretary should invite the attendance of the 
solicitor when that gentleman’s presence was considered 
necessary. ' 

CoxRESPONDENCE. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr, J. A. W. 
Dollar resigning his position as one of the representa- 
tives of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons on the 
Registration Committee of the Worshipful Company of 
Farriers, on the ground of his disapproval of the past 
proceedings of that committee for reasons he had pre- 
viously explained. He had (he wrote) “a strong sense 
of the irregularities which had distinguished the work 
of the committee since its institution,” and approved of 
the resolution passed at a special meeting of members of 
the College calling upon the veterinary section of the 
committee to withdraw from it. 

A letter was also read acknowledging the receipt of 4 
communication intimating that delegates (the president 
and Professor Walley) had been appointed by the Coun- 
cil to represent them at the International Congress 0D 
gm and Demography to be shortly held at Buda- 

st. 

A letter was read from Mr, Wynne Baxter on behalf of 
the Worshipful Company ot Farriers, stating that 4 
resolution had been passed by that company making pro- 
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vision for tha registration of doormen at a reduced fee 
and determining the constitution of the Registration 
Committee, which was to consist of ten members of the 
Farriers’ Company, six members appointed by the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and six members of the Royal 
Veterinary College. 

The CuartrmMan: The next business is the considera- 
tion of the proposed Charter for the Irish Veterinary 
College. 

Mr. Fraser asked whether no business arose out of 
the letters just read. The Farriers’ Company assumed 
that that Council agreed with them when he understood 
that they (the Council) did not do so. 

The Cuarrman: Discussion should have taken place 
when the letter was read. 

Mr. Fraser: I submit to your ruling. 

The Cuainman : You can give notice of any resolution 
you like for the next meeting. 


Tut Proposep IRIsH VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The Soxicrror (Mr. Thatcher), who was now in atten- 
dance by request, explained the alterations which he 
suggested should be made in the amended draft Charter 
of Incorporation of the Royal Veterinary College of Ire- 
land—alterations which were indicated in red in a 
copy of the Charter. One important alteration 

e suggested was that they should have some definite 
statement that the students uf the proposed College 
should be placed exactly on the same fvoting, so far as 
examinations and other things were concerned, as were 
the students in the English and Scotch Schools. Hence 
on page 4 he proposed the insertion of these words :— 
“ And we further will and ordain that ail students of the 
said College shall be entitled to be admitted members of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, after having 
passed the examinations from time to time prescribed by 
the said Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and shall 
be subject to the rules, regulations, and bye-laws of the 
said Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in like 
manner as the students at the affiliated English and 
Scotch schools ; and for this purpose we do hereby will 
and ordain that the said College shall be affiliated to the 
said Rvyal College of Veterinary Surgeons in like 
manner as the present aftiliated English and Scotch 
Schools, but with the same right of independent action 
and responsibility so far as regards its own internal 
actions and affairs.” Then, after words empowering the 
governors to grant students annual or other exhibitions, 
scholarships, medals and other prizes and certificates of 
uistinction, he proposed to add, “ Provided nevertheless 
that no such certificate or other distinction shall confer 
the right to practise the arts of veterinary medicine and 


. surgery or either of them.” 


_ Mr. Dottar: May Lask whether anything contained 
in this draft Charter as amended will prevent the Royal 
Veterinary College of Ireland instituting, if it so think 
fit, a two years course of instruction ? 

The Soxicitor: I think so, because the suggested 
clause on page 4 provides that the rules and regulations 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons are to apply 
to the students in the same manner as to the students of 
the English and scotch schools. 

Mr. Doutar: That whole matter is in question at the 
present time ; it will probably be raised by the resolution 
1 have to move later. 

Prof. PenBErtuy : If the suggested clause be adopted 
the students of the Irish College will be exactly on the 
same footing as the students iv the English and Scotch 
schools, 

The Cuarrman: I notice on page 5a clause which 
says: “ Provided always that not more than five mem- 
Lers of the governing body shall at any one time be 
practising veterinary surgeons.” Is that clause copied 
from the other Charters! It seems to show a strong 











jealousy of the practising veterinary profession. Our hody 
appears the only one specified which is deemed un- 
worthy to be represented by more than five of its 
members. 

Prof. Ep@ar said he felt that one of the weaknesses of 
their veterinary schools was the fact of having only one 
or two practising veterinary surgeons on their governing 
bodies. Certainly no man could be more competent to 
give valuable advice ou the executive of veterinary 
schools than an independent veterinary surgeon. He 
proposed that the words in the clause should run “ not 
less than five members of the governing body shall at any 
one time be practising veterinary surgeons.” Five would 
not be at all an unfair proportion out of a maximum of 
thirty-two. 

Mr. Mutvey: Why not have a new clause altogether ? 

Prof. Penspertay: There should be no limit as re- 
gards the veterinary surgeons. I think the thing should 
be put conversely, that is, there shall be no limit to the 
number of veterinary surgeons, but that if the promo- 
ters desire to limit any other trade or profession, they 
may do so. 

Professor McFapyran: It is useless discussing the 
suggested amendment. I do not think the Privy Council 
are in the least likely to entertain our view. 

Mr. Fraser: I want to know who has sent us this 
draft Charter ? 

The soxicitor : The Privy Council. 

Mr. Fraser: For what purpose ? 

The Soxicrror : In order that if we have any sugges- 
tions to make we will submit them. 

Prof. EpGar: We have no power to alter the maxi- 
mum but we have got power to insist on the minimum. 

Mr. Fraser: I move that the words “ provided always 
that not more than five members of the governing body 
shall at any one time be practising surgeons,” be 
deleted. 

Mr. Mutvey seconded the motion, 

Prof. PENBERTHY proposed as an amendment that the 
words be * not less than five.” 

Prof. Epaar seconded the amendment, which was 
carried. 

Objection was taken by Mr. Elphick to the words 
“ Fellows, licentiates, honorary and foreign associates ”’ 
in the subjoined clause, on the ground that they might 
be enabled to practice the science and art of veterinary 
surgeons: “ We further declare that the president, vice- 
presilents, governors, and treasurer for the time being 
shall have iull power from time to time at any meeting 
of their body (not less than seven being a quorum for 
that or any other purpose) to appoint or reappoint such 
persons to be trustees, secretary, fellows, licentiates, 
honorary and foreign associates. . . as they shall think fit.” 

Mr. ELpHick moved, and Prof. Penberthy seconded, 
that the words in italics be deleted, and this was 
agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Mulvey, seconded by Mr. Abson, 
it was decided that the draft Charter as altered by the 
Council should be handed back to the solicitor for him 
to make the necessary alterations and forward the 
Charter as amended with the approval of the Council, to 
the Privy Council. 


Tue ContaGious Diskases (ANIMALS) BILL. 

The Souictror reported, with regard to this Bill, and 
the desire of the Council to have words inserted limitin 
the appointment of inspectors to Members of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, and exempting practis- 
ing veterinary surgeons from service on juries, that the 
Board of Agriculture declared the measure to be simply 
one for consolidating the existing statute. Hence the 
alterations desired were inadmissible. 

lt was further explained that the iuspectors were to 
be Members of the Royal College or veterinary practi - 
tioners whose qualifications were approved. 
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Mr. Fraser: The moment a man calls himself a 
“ veterinary practitiover’”’ the Veterinary Surgeons Act 
applies to him. 

The CHAIRMAN said it was hardly true to describe the 
Bill as a consolidatory measure simply. There were not 
less than four alterations of the existing act inserted in 
the Bill to suit the convenience of the Board of Agri- 
culture. 


ATTENDANCE of Stupents at VETERINARY COLLEGES. 


Mr, Dottar moved :—“ That counsel’s opinion be 
taken as to whether the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons has power to enforce bye-laws requiring stu- 
dents to attend any veterinary College for any given 
time before presenting themselves for examination.” 
Mr. Dollar said first of all he desired to make a personal 
explanation. In raising the poiut which his resolution 
mooted he might be blamed for having done a very in- 
judicious thing. Indeed, he had already been told that 
in questioning their Act of Parliament, and raising any 
moot point relating to the attendance of students at 
College before presenting themselves for examination, he 
had committed a very grave indiscretion and would }ave 
done much better by letting sleeping dogs lie. His only 
reply to that was that in bringing forward his resolution, 
he wished to test the question whether the procedure of 
that Council had been legal up to the present time ; and 
he was only too willing to be convinced that this was the 
case. So long, however, as any doubt existed (and in 
face of the decision given hy Mr. Thatcher, that if the 
Act be very strictly interpreted there might be some 
ground for holding the belief he did), he considered it to 
be his duty to push on with his motion. They were 


constituted as an examining body and a body to manage | 


the affairs of the veterinary profession, but throughout 
their Act of Parliament and Charters he failed to find, 
after a most searching examination, any evidence that 
they were given powers to interfere in any way with the 
management of schools or with the students otherwise 
than at their examinations. On page 25 of the Register 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons they would 





dance at school before students presented themselves for 
examination was not amongst those special powers. 
Hence he maintained that that College had no such 
power and, inasmuch as by the bye laws 13, 14, 15 and 
16 on page 75 of the Register they had arrogated to them- 
selves such powers and had exercised such powers, he 
thought that it was high time that the question was set 
at rest once and forall. He desired that the matter 
should be put on a safer basis, so that their procedure in 
the future might be orderly and legal. 

Prof. McFapygan: I beg to second Mr. Dollar’s 
motion and to express the hope that counsel’s opinion 
will be to the effect that we have such powers. 

The CuarrMaN asked if it was the wish of the Council 
to hear the solicitor. 

Prof. Penpertuy : I beg to propose that we hear the- 
solicitor. 

The Sorrcrror said that so far as he was personally: 
concerned he was both willing and anxious that a second’ 
opinion should be taken on the question raised by Mr. 
Dollar’s motion ; as although he had himself formed an 
opinion upon the subject, yet he did not wish to force 
it upon the Council, as he, like everyone else, was liable 
to error ; he had, however, most carefully considered the- 
subject, and had looked up the Act and Charters of the- 
College, and alsv the Acts, Charters, and Bye-laws of 
the different branches of the sister profession, and he- 
had come to the conclusion that the Council had acted: 
quite legally and within their powers in the course 
they had pursued, and that Mr. Dollar’s motion yas 
unnecessary. The Charter of 1844 gave the Council the- 
right to make rules and bye-laws “ for fixing and deter- 
mining the times, places and manner of examining stu- 
dents, and for regulating the nature and extent of 
such examinations.” The rules of law differed as to 
the construction of different documents. A law affecting 
the life or liberty of the subject had always been con- 
strued most strictly, but on the other hand any grant or 


| Charter, by which rights or privileges were given, was 
always accorded the most liberal interpretation. The 
_word “times” in the Charter must be taken to apply, 


notice about twenty lines down, that the Council might not only to a period of time as counted by days and 
make any orders, rules, and bye-laws for fixing and deter- | weeks, but also would include periods calculated upon 


mining the times and places and manner of examining 
students and the nature and extent of such examinations. 
That was perfectly clear, ‘but they would notice there 


| events to take place within their limits. Referring to 


the point raised by Mr. Dollar as to the matriculation | 


| examination, in the Charter of 1892, the case was this, it 


that uothing whatever was said about the period of | would be observed that the Charter of 1844 only related 


study nor the length of time that any man should attend | 


any College before he became eligible for examination. 


to students, and there was some doubt as to whether a 


| person could in fact be considered astudent before he 


The entire purport of these lines was that that Cx i i i 
_ Was lege | entered at a College on his course of studies, and it was 
should have power over the examinations, but no power | for this reason that the clause in the Charter of 1892 was 


over the schools. Now, on page 28 of the supplementary 


asked for—but observe what happened: the Privy Coun- 


Charter a resume was given of the powers conferred by | cil did not give the power, they confirmed it, that is to 


the Act, but neither in this nor in any subsequent re- 
sume in later Charters of the powers possessed by the 
Council was there any specific mention of any authorit 

to interfere with the length of tuition. Powers oles 
given for prescribing the age of candidates and fixing the 
fees payable for examinations, but there was nothin t 

show that the Council had any power whatever to nt es 
fere in any way with the management of schools or with 
the students otherwise than at examinations. Havin 

quoted at some length from the Charters of the Coll ~ 
in support of his contention, Mr. Dollar said his case oat 
this: It was difficult to prove a negative, and that aa 
what he had more or less to prove. What he had to 
prove was the absence of the powers which that Coll “ 
claimed, Perhaps the whole matter was best put in the 
Scotch way of proving a point by asking a question t, 
submitted that in none of their Charters was any p : 
whatever conferred to require a given period of thition 
before examination. On the other hand when ; eho 
powers had been given, the ge 
were most carefully defined. Power to requ 


y were given specifically and | 
ire atten. | 


| say, they said to the College you do not want this power, 
you have it already, but as you say there is a doubt 
| about it, we confirm it. If the Charter of 1844 is to be 
read strictly, the question would arise whether there 
| were to be more examinations than one, there certairly 
was only one at that time, and that the final, and so for 
years afterwards. But here again it would be obser- 
/ved what had happened. Charters from time to 
time were granted, reciting the extra cost and 
expense of holding examinations, and increasing the 
fees payable from time to time, and in the Charter 
/of 1892 the first professional examination is recog- 


nised in terms. Every time a Charter was asked for, 
the Privy Council were acquainted with the bye- 
laws and Regulations then in force, and this was espec- 
ially the case in the Charter of 1892. The Privy Coun- 
cil by their action in granting that Charter, had recog- 
nised the validity of the bye-laws and regulations in 
force at that time. He referred to the examinations 0 
the different branches of the sister profession, and the 
Charters, rules, and bye-laws regulating them, and °&s 
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pecially to the courses of education and examination of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, in which times and 
periods and modes and subjects of education and study 
are laid down in most distinct form, and he said that he 
was struck, in the course of his investigation, with the 
meagre original foundation which the Royal College of 
Surgeons had for their curriculum, but notwithstanding 
this, their authority has been most fully recognised by the 
Medical Acts and the direct sanction of the Privy 
Council in sanctioning their bye-laws from time to time. 

Prof. PENBERTHY to the Solicitor: May 1 ask do you 
think that we have full power to do what we have done, 
and to enlarge our powers in future ? 

The Souiciror: I say “yes” to the first part of the 
question, but I should like to kuow the nature of the 
ag enlargement of our powers before answering the 
Jatter part of the query. 

Prof. Pensertuy: | will withdraw the latter part of 
amy question. 

The CuarrMaN: Granting that we have power to 
make our examinations 1, 2, 3, 4, for a definite time, have 
we any power to say how longa student shall stay at 
-College gaining the information necessary to enable him 


to pass an examination ? 


Prof. Epgar said that it was strictly represented to 
the Privy Council, before they obtained power to advance 
their fees, that students should be taught for four years 


_and that there shall be an examination at the end of 


each year. The Council had already an intimation of a 
three years course of study. Where at? Where, except 
at a veterinary school. The fees were only permitted to 
.be raised to twenty guineas on the understanding that 
the students should study four years and that there 
should be av examination each year. On those grounds 
they obtained their last amended Charter. Speaking as 
an individual member of the Council he thought that 
the questions which Mr. Dollar had raised should have 
‘been raised not by a member of that Council but by 
the schools themselves. 

Mr. Fraser: I propose as an amendment that the 


Opinion of Counsel be not obtained. He held that a 


course of study pursued for two, three, or four years ata 
veterivary college was a necessary qualification for a can- 
didate at an examination for admission as a member of 
the Koyal College of Veterinary Surgeons. They could 
not admit any candidate for examination who had not 
studied for two or three years. Personally he was quite 
a with the legal position in which that Council 
stood. 

Prof. PeysertHy:—lI shall support the motion, be- 
cauce this thing will not, I am certain that it will not 
lie long. 

Mr. Mouuvey ?—If any school is not satisfied it is for 
it to take the matter to a court of law. 

Professor McFapygan :—If the schools do so and it is 
found that this Council has not the power it claims and 
has exercised, then the schools could insist upon sending 
up students just as they please. If we find by Counsel’s 
Opinion that we have not the power claimed, then we 
can take immediate steps to deal with the emergency. 

Professor Epcar :—The onus will rest on the schools. 
If they are satisfied with the position as it is so are we. 

Mr. Mutvey :—I beg to second the amendment that 


-Counsel’s opinion be not obtained. 


Mr. Dottar, in reply, said that no direct reply had 
been given to the question he put. There had only been 
an attempt to justify past procedure by a liberal inter- 

retation of their Act of Parliament. He did not, 
owever, think that the most liberal interpretation of 
their Act of Parliament or Charters could justify bye- 
law or r tion 14, namely, “That no student shall 


be eligible for the second examination until he 
has attended at least two terms after the pass- 


pretty well understood this was not simply a question 
that lay with them to determive. Toa very large ex- 
tent it involved all the schools, and he was perfectly cer- 
tain that if they did not now raise the point themseves, 
it would be raised afterwards and, if it were raised after- 
wards the cousequeuces might be much more disad- 
vantageous to that college than if it were raised at the 
present time and settled. If they refused to consider 
the matter they would proceed on the assumption that 
they had the power which was questioned. The proba- 
bility was that, the question being uncertain, the princi- 
pals, or directors, or governors, of one of the schools 
might consider that they were aggrieved persons and 
choose their own time and opportunity for attackin 
them and taking them at a disadvantage. The Counell 
might then find itself in a very disadvantageous position. 
They might be perfectly sure that when the point was 
raised, if it was raised by a real adversary, that adversary 
would avail himself of the opportunity which he deemed 
likely to effect his purpose best. He need not tell them 
that if their adversary succeeded, all the bye-laws and 
regulations they had made in the past for the advance- 
ment of the profession and the improvement of their edu- 
cation would go by the board. Having regard to the 
fact that up to the present no direct evidence had been 
given that they possesed the powers they claimed and 
had exercised, and also to the fact that it was better to 
take the bull by the horns and to voluntarily face one’s 
difficulties and dangers than be compelled to do so, he 
invited them to support his motion. 

fhe amendment was carried by 7 votes to 3, and the 

original motion consequently rejected. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman closed the proceedings. 








VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 





ROYAL COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Meeting at Oxford, on June 29th. 
(Concluded from page 42.) 


THE RELATION OF THE VETERINARY 
PROFESSION TO THE PUBLIC. 
By Proressor PENBERTHY. 


The year 1894 is an epoch in the histcry of the veteri- 
nary profession. It marks the Jubilee of the corporate 
body. The occasion naturally and properly invites us to 
views prospective and retrospective. ‘I venture to ex- 
press the opinion that much value attaches to such 
exercise. In order to be true to ourselves, it is well to 
know ourselves, and the conditions under which we exist. 
It appears to mé a specially happy circumstance that we 
are privileged to engage this exercise in this illustrious 
city—the ancient seat of learning, so revered as the 
fostering mother of that knowledge which has led men 
upwards to che eminence of truth, a goal free to the true 
and to which all science points us. 

The occasion itself seryes to remind us as a profession 
of our infantile state. We caunot hope for the “ cudos” 
of ancient birth or the glamour of centuries of existence. 
We would, however, in this great and hallowed home of 
the scholar humbly and faithfully, for a short time, 
consider our relation to the public in the hope that we 
may learn by review of our past experience, and be 
stimulated to renewed exertion vy the prospect of the 
field of work before us. 

All relations of men, in friendship, in society, in 





Of course, as they 


ing of the frst examination.” 


business, are based on reciprocity, mutual advantage or 
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giving and receiving, so that at the outset we naturally 
ask ourselves, What have we received from the public ? 
What have we given in return ? and further, What have 
we now to give the public? What may we fairly expect 
from the public? We would base our claims on the 

ublic on our utility to the public. Vow populi vox -det 
is only true in a limited sense, and in its most limited 
sense most fallacious, but the voice of the public, though 
often trained by a cumbersome and tedious method, 
usually speaks faithfully, and [ venture to express this 
opiniov that as we prove ourselves useful we shall be duly 
appreciated by the public. This appreciation 1s some- 
times too long deferred, but all evolutionary changes are 
apparently slow, and their effects usually lasting, while 
revolutiouary movements are rapid and their effects 
often fleeting. 

In considering our relation to the public we may not 
forget that in knowledge connected with our special 
work we are in advance of the rest of the community, and 
in order to bring about conviction—the true basis of 
appreciation, it is necessary that we recognise the 
necessity for educating the public to right views concern- 
ing matters which come under our special notice and 
which affect their interests. Considering the very 
specialised nature of our work I think we have little 
reason for complaint as to the treatment we have received 
from the public in the past, and much encouragement 
for the future. A knowledge of the laws which regulate 
life, of the conditions which deleteriously affect it is 
become more wide spread, and I have no fear, though 
this will have the effiect of lessening suffering and disease, 
that as such knowledge becomes more thorough and 
generally distributed greater store will be set on our 
services, and that we shall be appreciated at our just 
value. 

First we would acknowledge some of our obligations to 
the pnblic. Little more than a century since, the 
newly fledged veterinary science was scarce heard of in 
Great Britain. About that period a body of gentlemen, 
a few of the English public instigated by Vial St. Bel 
a French refugee, lent the support of their countenance 
and the more material of their pockets to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the first institution for teaching 
veterinary matters at Camden Town. In its earlier and 
struggling days Parliament gave pecuniary aid to carry- 
ing on the work of this College. In 1844 we were granted 
our first charter which brought to us many privileges 
and respousibilities, not the least among them was the 
securing to our calling the position of a profession, and 
the demand for special fitness. Up to 1881, however 
any butcher, or baker, or candlestick maker, could call 
himself a veterinary surgeon. In this year the V.S. Act 
was passed, onr work and position recognised, and our 
title protected. 

Supplementary charters have been granted us as 
necessity for them appears to have arisen. 1t cannot be 
expected that everything associated with these should be 
agreeable to every member of the profession. Some of 
us more than others feel the sacrifice entailed in their 
working. The admission of unqualified practitioners to 
our register and their power to use the title V.S. is some- 
times galling, but in this we must make personal sacrifice 
for the future good of our fellows and successors, and as 
we would protect our own privileges we must respect 
those of others. Desire as we may we cannot sient 
enumerate the many benefits derived by us as a moore 
sion from the public; that support which affords subsi t- 
pat adh + anes members of : profession incorporated 
on acentury since is eviden atats 
of di services. 4 ce of the appreciation 

If there be truth in the aphorism attrib 
as to the proportion of seth in our ws gh ee le 
little cause to grumble at still too frequent use ‘of er 
nostrums. On this score we have no greater ones for 





complaint than the practitioners of human medicine. 
Never was the advertising of empirical remedies, or 
domestic medicine as it is termed, more rampant than to- 
day. The veterinary profession has no special ground 
for complaint. It can be only as the public is educated 
to see that in the treatment of disease the power which 
discovers its nature is higher and greater than dosing 
with drugs, and that this power is the key note to success, 
that quack medicine must yield. 

In order to properly appreciate what the profession 
has done for the public in return for their privileges it is 
necessary to carry our minds back to a period a little 
more than a hundred years distant, and consider what 
was then known of the nature of animal diseases. Refer- 
ence to the literature of the period will tell us of the state 
of darkness which existed, a condition in which not only 
were the ravages of disease practically unchecked, but 
one in which the remedy was often worse tl.an the disease, 
because it often increased the suffering of the animal 
without the slightest reasonable hops -of eventually im- 
proving its condition. The ancient English farrier, cow 
leech or horse doctor was the personification of ignorauce 
and consequent conceit. Specially uneducated, his 
measures were heroic, and dangerous. It was in this 
reign of chaos that the first attempt at teaching of veteri- 
nary science was made at Camden Town. Through pre- 
judice, with comparatively little encouragement from 
stockowners generally, governors, teachers, students and 
graduates fought their way till the public intelligence 
became awakened, and the qualified V.S. had established. 
the value of and necessity for his services. Horses and 
animals of the farm became more valuable, and the veteri- 
nary surgeon by degrees became more and more indig: 
pensible. For nearly fifty years veterinary teaching was 
almost exclusively confined to matters which affected the 
horse, but the agriculturists now realised something of 
the advantage that might follow the application of 
veterinary knowledge to otier animals. The Highland 
and Agricultural Society, and the Royal Agricultural 
Society came forward, and lent their encouragement and 
material aid to broadening the curriculum by includiug 
in the teaching that of cattle pathology. This action 
very materially increased our sphere of usefulness, and 
from this period we may trace a rapid development. 

During the first half of our century we have given to 
the world such men as Ccleman, Bracy Clark, Sewell, 
Simonds, Karkeek, Youatt, Dick, Barlow, and many 
good and true, whose names are not so prominent, 
though their works still speak for them. We have only 
to refer to our older veterinary journals to recognise how 
earnestly our predecessors strove to improve themselves 
and render their services valuable. Up to this, the 
College course occupied but one academical year of six 
months study. The diploma was not difficult to obtain. 
Medical knowledge was growing apace, and soon we have 
another year added to the course. Our schools now 
became filled with thoughtful men drawn to the profes- 
sion by a natural love of animals aud the work. The 
public mind was becoming more educated with regard to 
the value of animals and maintainiug them in health 
The public too became more competent judges of men’s 
capacities in this direction. ‘In order to meet this 
demand, from time to time our teaching has been ex- 
tended and our standard ot examination elevated, till to- 
day we impose on aspirants to the diploma a four years 
course of collegiate study of matters purely professional,. 
the gates of the profession are guarded by four examina- 
tions on technical subjects. The knowledge to be gained 
in course of the V.S.’s education is that which is coveted 
by the average Englishman, wherever you findhim. It 
provides us with a store of information which all lovers 
of animals desire to possess, and with our prolonged 
os study this is not of a superficial character. 

t entails a consideration of those broadest principles of 
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lite which should keep us modest, though it justifies our 
demand for a very definite position in relation to our 
fellows. We comé before the public not empty handed, 
and we only.ask for reciprocal advantage. 

Our corporate body has recognised the fact, too, that 
we owe to Society some consideration, and according to 
our present arrangements, before a student is admitted 
to his professional examination, it is insisted that he 
shall possess that educational knowledge which not only 
fits him for carrying on his professional studies, but 
which shall allow his professional knowledge in a manner 
which shall accord with the best social conditions. I am 
proud to stand here and state without fear of challenge 
that before a student of veterinary surgery is admitted 
to his first professional examination he shall give proof 
of educational qualification such as would admit him as a 
matriculated student to any of the older English Uui- 
versities. 

The diseases of the domesticated animals, which is the 
special consideration of the veterinary, not only affect 
the wealth but also the health of the public. In en- 
deavouring to estimate the effect of increased veterinary 
knowledge on our National wealth, it would be manifest: 
ly unfair to compare the amount of disease which existed 
before the institution of veterinary teaching in this 
country and that existing at the present moment, with- 
out taking iuto consideration the material increase in 
the number of animals, the increase in intrinsic value, 
the altered and increased condition of work and, as far 
as contagious diseases are concerned, the more easy and 
intimate intercourse now obtaining with foreign countries. 
Personal recollection of some of our members, and 
history, however, tell us of the ravages of specific dis- 
eases: how they spread unchecked, and how poverty and 
desolation followed their march. We have only to look 
back to the fearful losses amongst our Army horses and 
transport animals in the eighteenth ceuatury, and to the 
death strides of cattle plague, to be convinced of the 
necessity for veterinary education. Then we may fear- 
lessly point to the control over the spread of contagious 


service rendered. It was not, however, till the incursion 
of cattle plague in 1866, that our great opportunity 
occurred, the manner in which this was dealt with con- 


the State. Soon after the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act was passsd, a veterinary department was formed to 
deal with contagious diseases, and it is not too much to 
claim for the administration of this department that 
aided by advance of our professional education, it has 
effected very great financial gain to the country and 
credit to our calling. Since 1866 new powers have been 
gained, and the laws affecting these matters improved ; 
but fitting legislation can only be effected after the 


ful, when we consider how the work of any department 
whose head is changed with each change of Government 
is influenced by politics, that we should find manifest 
imperfections in the legislative measures and the manner 
in which they are worked. 

Among the benefits to the public which have accrued 
to the work of the veterinary profession are the extended 
and improved ideas concerning diseases of stock and 
conditions affecting the health of animals now exercised 
by the stock-owner himself. In this direction, in our 


of cattle a se and foot-and-mouth disease, (we may 
almost include pleuro-pneumonia) to the suppression or 
limitation of scab, rabies, glanders, and other diseases. 
Our science has put us in possession of information 
respecting several other contagious diseases, as tuber- 
culosis, influenza, mange, swine-fever, anthrax and others. 


extinction, but I hold that because those in authority 
take no cognizance, or frame imperfect laws, that the 
veterinary profession is not responsible. In the utiliza- 
tion and the practical application of our knowledge we 
have only the rights and powers of individual citizens, 
numerically we are, and must necessarily be weak; our 
little 3000 among the millions of British subject, is but 
as a drop in the ocean. Happily, however, the education 
of the public is a means at our disposal for giving effect 
to our views, and I think we shall see that is is our duty, 
in season or out of season, to use every opportunity of 
disseminating our views, always exercising the care that 
they are sound. Happily there are circumstances which 
strengthen our hands and which bring these matters 
forcibly home to the public mind. Some of the diseases 
of animals are communicable to man, and in lessening 
the existence of these amongst our patients we have a 
high function in preserving the life of man himself. 
Rabies, anthrax, glanders, tuberculosis, are striking 
examples of such horrors. I venture to express the 
opinion that the effects of our work in the suppression of 
such diseases is not computed at its fair value, I state it 
is impossible to calculate how far we have protected the 
public health by studying the nature, and preventing the 
spread of these maladies. It is well-known that the first 
three of these diseases are rarely met with in man, ex- 
cept by direct contact with material from affected animals. 
It is also allowed that the great human scourge tuber- 
culosis is alike in map and lower animals, and in both 
it is extremely prevalent. Though it may not be said 
to depend for its existence on the lower animals, it is 
impossible to divest the mind of the conviction that 
much of the disease is propagated in this way, and that 
no successful means for its eradication from man can 
approach completeness which do not take cognizance of 
the animal source of contamination. As to the cost of 
any attempt to stamp out tuberculosis in the domesticated 
animals, it is a matter that does not concern us pro- 
fessionally; we have to give the results of our experience 
unhesitatingly and with no uncertain sound. We know 
something of the fearful extent to which it exists in our 
patients, of the terrible loss to the country in animals 
and human life and energy. We are bound to use all 
means at our disposal to gain correct views as to its 
existence in the lower animals, and of all circumstances 
connected with it, and to indicate with all the force we 
can muster, the danger to human life as well as to that 
of our patients. The responsibility is a grave one for 
those on whose shoulders it properly rests. 

Though tuberculosis has been instanced, it is by no 
means tho only disease to which the views are applicable, 
Our study of the nature of disease, our observation 
of facts relating to it have proved that some diseases are 
transmitted from parent to progeny. That the know- 
ledge so gained has been effectually applied is apparent 
in the comparative freedom from hereditary disease 
which is enjoyed, especially by our horsés as compared 
with those of a century since, It is only just now that 
the results of our atteation to these matters is becoming 
appreciated. I think in this direction we may claim to 
have effected a distinct conservation of National wealth, 
and also of comfort to our patients. Fostered as our 
efforts are by the great horse breeding societies, and 
stimulated by a desire for the public good, as well as our 
individual interests, I think there is reason for assuming 
that the good results will become more and more 
apparent as time advances. 

We, of course, regret to learn the great inconvenience 
suffered by the first magistrate of this enlightened city, 
by the purchase,of unsound and unsuitable horses. We 
feel indebted to his Worship for his genial reception 
of us here to-day, for the kind urbanity manifested 
towards our calling in his s . Wer nise our 





This information we frankly place at the disposal of those 
whose function it is to provide for their prevention or 


obligation and promise him that if again he should find 
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himself an intending purchaser of the noble animal and 
will enlist our services that he will find in them a guard 
to his interest. Among the highest privileges of our 
calling are those of relieving suffering, of adding to comfort 
and prolonging useful life. The whole of our studies, the 
whole of our practice is, I hope, permeated by strong 
desire to accomplish in this direction. There have been 
many opportunities of late for gathering the views of the 
profession on this aspect of our work, and [ think I may 
say we are unanimous in regarding it of the highest im- 

rtance. Our opportunities are very great, for our 
intercourse with suffering is very intimate; and given 
the individual recognition of the importance of relieving 
suffering wherever met, our accomplishments in this 
direction must be of no mean order. The veterinary 
surgeon cannot claim the proud position of having first 
introduced the use of anzesthetics in surgery, but 1 look 
on the general adoption of these means of lessening pain 
as a great advance in the right direction, and a matter for 
congratulation. 

For the effect of increased knowledge in veterinary 
hygiene we may, I think, without fear of reproach point 
to the application of sanitary laws, and the improved 
conditions under which the domesticated animals are now 
kept compared with those obtained half a century since. 
How much our work in the foregoing directions has 
added to the most desired conditions of human existence 
I will not venture to estimate, but I think we may put 
the question to the public and to ourselves without fear 
or shame. I hope I may not be deemed immodest if I 
venture to say here that veterinary science has had a 
marked influence for good. 

The mention uf these matters naturally leads us up to a 
subject to which your President has suggested I should 
specially draw your attention—the inspection of meat. 

his matter of late has been so frequently before gather- 
ings of veterinary surgeons that you will not expect any- 
thing that is new from me t¢-day. Whez it is considered 
that Britain is par excellence the flesh eating country 
it at once appears anomalous that with the possession of 
the knowledge we have spoken of there is now no sys- 
tematic provision for the prevention of disease and death 
by the animal food we eat, and the milk we drink. As 
veterinary surgeons naturally our attention is being 

occupied in endeavours to prevent, and cure the 
diseases of the lower animals, but as views of patholo 
and medical science generally are becoming Solent 
we find ourselves in possession of knowledge concernin 
animal diseases which have an important bearing on the 
matter of public health. As veterinary surgeons, as 
units of the public, we unhesitatingly state that it is a 
reproach to this great flesh-eating nation that this port 
of entry is vot systematically safe-guarded. Facts ae k 
for themselves ; and it is neither necessary, nor would tb 
becoming, here to adduce arguments to prove that ma 3 
diseases of animals are communicable by milk and fl ny 
to man. Direct experiment and sad experiences | a 
room for doubt on this point. Valuable time. i finite 
care, sacrifices of personal comfort have been de “ ree 
the study of the nature of the causes of specie din - 
In many instances the effects produced in the rma 
animals and in man are identical, we might ex plify 
glanders, anthrax, rabies, tuberculosis, Again eae ity 
other conditions to which animal mmreed wer thr. 
are liable that render them unwholesome and products 
able for human consumption. But the questio ome 
no begging, for the facts are admitted, and a pes mie 
for inspection is admitted, there is even no pare 
meal legislation. We have Dairies, Cowshed W & piece- 

Shops’ Orders, Public Health Acts, Some f a 

towns have acquired special powers by Act ‘ oe larger 

The admission indicated in these setions i egeeer 

i pas og the present unsatisfactory condi nt 

rs : ) 
» and as to the necessity for the general inspection, 





which I venture to say the knowledge we possess insists 
on our demanding. Imperfect inspection is probably 
better than no inspection, but if inspection be necessary 
for one part of the community, whose inhabitants by 
virtue of their power as corporate bodies can obtain the 
esssential enactments, it is little short of a national 
scandal that the benefit should be withheld from the 
public at large. In consideration of no other subject is 
danger to human life allowed by law to be reckoned even 
at money value. And it is manifestly unfair and unjust 
that our legislators do not enforce for the good of all the 
provisions which their acts show they believe to be good 
for those who are strong enough numerically and 
financially to press theirclaims. Questions of expediency 
or expense do not concern us. If it is necessary to 
inspect the food of the inhabitants of large communities 
it must te so for all communities. Experience tells us 
that disease due to micro-organisms is commonly com- 
municated by ingestion. There can be no shadow of 
doubt that every day the flesh and ‘milk from diseased 
animals is consumed. Unfortunately there are no means 
of definitely ascertaining the effect of these. There is no. 
assurance that our cooking renders such harmless; some 
baccilli may be destroyed, but their products remain, and: 
it is impossible to say what harm they may do. "The 
natural inference is that much of the disease of man 
immediately results from the consumption of. affected 
fiesh and milk. That the inspeetion of milk and meat 
from this point of view is so neglected is all the more. 
remarkable when we remember that the importance of 
inspecting other forms of food has been recognised and 
legislated for ; sugar, butter, coffee, quality of milk,»water 
etc., may be dealt with. The producer or retailer ‘ex- 
posing for sale coffee adulterated with chicory, milk with 
water, butter with margarine, is liable to punishment ; 
and in order to prevent fraud in this respect there is a 
system of inspection. There is imposed on the dealers in 
there commodities the necessity for supplying the 
genuine article. The system is arranged that the public 
may have some guarantee that they receive what they- 
pay for. The purchaser of meat and flesh has a perfect 
right to demand a sound article. The layman has not 
the means of detecting fraud or danger. If we are pro- 
tected against the adulteration of our food with such 
harmless matters as chicory, margarine, or water it is 
surely of greater moment that we should make provision 
against the adulteration of our flesh and milk with 
the germs of deadly disease, and also with matters which 
if known to exist, would render our food highly distaste- 
ful. As our studies and professional work have specially 
enlightened us on these matters it is our duty to lose no 
opportunity of informing the public mind, which is 
somehow unwilling to accept the dicta of scientists 
until convinced of public danger. One part of the 
question which specially interests us, and in the dis- 
cussion of which we may be accused of personal bias, is 
on whom should the inspection devolve. On the medical 
man, the veterinary surgeon, or the layman, the police, 
the inspector of nuisance, or the retired butcher ? i 
submit that in cases of doubt it may often be well to 
thane a policeman,” but in our minds there can be n0 
— t. It is simply for us to enquire what it is that: 
re ers food unfit for consumption, to satisfy ourselves. 
D a unhesitatingly simply state that the object of 
a inspection is to prevent the exposure for sale of 
mer and unwholesome meat and ask the public, 
—_ health it is intended to conserve, from whom is it 
m to seek knowledge of this ante-mortem or post- 
o “ry manifestations of disease of cattle, sheep oF 
— Bosc answer must be—from the veterinary sur 
es et eat and milk are rendered dangerous and uD- 
a9 —_ by conditions with which the education of 
fatniliar o rhe, surgeon makes him, and him aloné 
ar. These unwholesome states depend on disease 
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producing organisms, microbes, or larger parasites and 
their products affecting living animals, or microbes and 
their products formed in dead animal tissues, and in the 
products of tissue changes which cannot be traced to 
organisms. 

In an assemblage of this kind there can be but one 
opinion, and I venture to think that is the correct 
opinion-—that in the inspection of the meat and milk 
supply of this country the veterinary surgeon has a 
certain share of duty to perform. This appears to me 
to be to inspect all carcases intended for food and all 
cows whose milk is consumed by man. It is then for 
him to indicate any evidence of disease to the Medical 
Officer of Health, who is the legitimate conservator of 
human health, and with him determine the fitness or un- 
fitness for human consumption. We are not in a position 
to state tha fiesh of every animal affected with disease is 
unwholesome or unfit, but we have sufficient positive 
knowledge to allow us to state that certain conditions are 
dangerous, and when any doubt exists such meat should 
be marked in such a way as to give the purchaser a chance 
of knowing that he is bargaining with this doubt. This 
would at once form an incentive to determining the 
points, of causing the exercise of some discretional 
practice on part of the purohaser, and improve the 
quality of meat by lessening the value of inferior 
qualities. 

It is often urged that because difficulties stand in the 
way they should be avoided. It would be wiser to see 
how they can be overcome. The general and systematic 
inspection of meat would undoubtedly entail some ex- 
pense, but surely matters of less vital importance involve 
a much larger outlay. It is commonly allowed that for 
large abattoirs when a special inspector can be employed 
such a system is workable and economic, but that in 
small town and country districts the obstacle of expense 
stands in the way. The objection is but superficial. If 
veterinary surgeons were appointed inspectors each car- 
case and its viscera could be inspected at stated times in 
the form of an ordinary visit, every milch cow could be 
under the supervision of the V.S. of its neighbourhood. 
The difficulties with foreign meat could not be so easily 
overcome perhaps, as only the carcase conld be inspected ; 
but we are not without hope in this direction. Most 
imported meat has been slaughtered at large abattoirs, 
and in such situations there is usually a qualified V.S. It 
could be an imposition on meat importers without any 
injustice to Britian ihat a certificate of health of animals 
should accompany every consignment. This, in associa- 
tion with the marking of foreign flesh, would obviate 
much of the objection now raised on this score. 

It is necessary that we, as a profession should be in 
advance of public opinion, and prepared to carry out 
duties which sooner or later must be imposed on us. Our 
Council has recognised the obligation, aud in addition to 
the demand of a knowledge of the laws that govern 
health as laid down in physiology, of the effects of 
diseases as demonstrated in pathological anatomy, of 
disease producing agents included in bacteriology and 
parasitology, a special examination is arranged for meat 
inspection which must in future be passed before obtain- 
ing the diploma. We make no profession to a complete 


- knowledge of all conditions of flesh or milk which are 


injurious or objectionable to man, but we believe that 
great good would accrue to the proper application of that 
which we possess, and that comparative security would be 
afforded if our services were utilized ; consequently it is 
our duty to press the matter with all our powers. While 
doing this we recognise the difficulties associated with it, 
aud though these should not deter us we are bound to 
show as far as possible how these may be removed. In a 
paper of this description it would be manifestly absurd to 
attempt to deal in detail with the whole subject. Time 


to afford basis for discussion. In the inspection of meat 
and milk supply the following, it appears to me, are the 
more important considerations. 

That it should be general and compulsory. That as 
regards the condition of the animal or its flesh the 
veterinary surgeon should, for reasons stated, perform 
the duty. That all slaughter houses should be licensed. 
That viscera as well as carcase should be examined. That 
those conditions deemed by the highest authorities un - 
wholesome or injurious should be scheduled; in which 
case the decision should rest solely with the veterinary 
surgeon Iuspector, or that without this scheduling it be 
the duty of the V.S. Inspector to report any diseased or 
apparently unwholesome condition to the Medical Officer 
of Health who should settle whether or not it be fit or 
not for human consumption. That the disposal of 
diseased carcases rest with the V.S. inspectors. That 
having regard to the possible changes occurring after 
slaughter, all butcher’s shops, etc. be subject to inspection 
at any time. That each carcase should be marked, or 
bear a certificate of health, or that it was of an animal 
that had been in some way affected but that it was not 
proved dangerous on account of this affection. 

As regards carrying out the duties of inspection it is 
essential that this should be systematic. If practicable 
it would be well to examine before as well as after 
slaughter. That in endeavouring to prevent the exposure 
for sale of food unfit for consumption, all parts should 
be examined for the presence or effects of micro- 
organisms and parasites recognised as capable alike of 
inducing disease in man and animals, as anthrax, tubercu- 
losis, measles, trichina, ecchinococcous, etc.; for abnormal 
matters retained in the body, or normal materials 
abnormally retained, e.g. jaundice, etc. evidence of im- 
proper bleeding, etc. etc. Also for evidence of putre 
factive changes taking place after death. Nutritive value 
may properly bo left to the purchaser. Tainting with 
medicines ptomaines, albumoses, may be matters for 
future consideration. 

Many matters as to the wholesomeness of the flesh of 
animals remain to be settled—matters | fear we cannot 
settle here though their introduction may lead to profit- 
able discussion. Though the V.S. is naturally called on 
and willing to give his evidence in any way to assist in 
determining whether in certain conditions, such as tuber- 
culosis, with limited local manifestations, the carcase from 
which such lesions are removed is injurious, it appears to 
me that the settlement of such questions rests with the 
Medical Officer of Health. Personally I am in accord 
with those who think for instance in a carcase in which 
tuberculosis is limited--say to a lymphatic gland, that 
with the removal of that gland all appreciable danger is 
removed. There are diseases such as anthrax, trichina, 
measles of beef and pork, in which no doubt can exist as 
to the danger. 

There are again many diseases fatal to the lower 
animals whose causal factor appears not to deleteriously 
affect the hnman subject. Possessing as the medical and 
veterinary professiou do, special knowledge on the sub- 
ject, it is the duty of its members to avoid false alarm, 
but I[ think if all flesh coming from doubtful sources were 
so labelled this would not increase the value and en- 
courage the sale of inferior material. The flesh from a 
cow slaughtered in the course of parturient apoplexy or 
affected with cancer may not be deleterious to health, 
but if a purchaser were aware of it he would not be dis- 
posed to select it at equal price with flesh from a 
healthy animal. 

That milk is the means of conveying disease from the 
lower animals to man is beyond question. The milk of 
an animal suffering from anthrax or tuberculosis we 
know may carry with it the specific organisms on which 
these diseases depend. The relation of the milk of tuber- 





will only permit of reference to a few matters sufficient 
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nised, yet there appears to be no attempt to prevent the 
human disease caused in this way. We are aware of 
difficulties standing in the way of milk inspection—mone- 
tary considerations and difficulties which have heretufore 
existed in connection with diagnosis. The professional 
mind had not however allowed the subjected to be un- 
heeded: clinical observation has helped in this direc- 
tion. Tuterculip is said to be a material aid. In con- 
nection with the latter it is remarkable that, with full 
recognition of the danger of tubercular animals to their 
fellows and to man, public opivion has not insisted on a 
further trial of value of tuberculin as a diagnostic agent. 

Some few years since some medical men asserted that 

the cow suffered from a disease which was capable of in- 
ducing scarlet fever in man ; and many of us remember 
the furor which followed the appearance of the bubble. 
Veterinary surgeuns were accused of carelessness and 
ignorance, The bubble has apparently burst, and there 
is usually now a tendency to trace milk scarlatina to 
human sources, and I venture to assert that in this mat- 
ter the profession proved that it was neither specially 
ignorant nor careless of the public health, Though our 
knowledge is not perfect I think great benefit would fol- 
low the systematic inspection of every milk-yielding 
cow, and that the law should enforce the application of 
the knowledge we possess. 

This review of the past has revealed some of our many 
obligations to the public for which we would express our 
gratitude. 1t has atso included what we deem some 
public advantages accruing to ourwork in the past. The 
veterinary profestion has had a share in the conserva- 
tion of the national wealth, in the preservation of public 
health, in the relief of animal pain and discomfort, in the 
extension of human and animal life, and in the provision 
for its better enjoyment. These are all elements which 
ennoble any work, and support the claim that faithful 
discharge of his duties should entitle the veterinary sur- 
geon to the generous recognition of the pub:ic. We are 
not, however, blind to the fact that up to the present 
the title V.S. has not been the passport to the society of 
the learned and the great. That while the elements 
named cannot be d ssociated from our work, it appears to 
some of us that that recognition has not been so full or 
. a reir pr cals, but 4 a yj see to work 

» Di on our utility. i ‘ 
worthy conduct of individuals pees us pay pe 
than obscure those higher views of our calling. No more 
noble aspiration cau be said to be counected with an 
teaching which is recoguised within this great Universite, 
The connection between Latin, Greek, or Metaphysics and 
the public weal is not apparently so easily traced as of 
= — to which we have referred. | se 

Though I do not propose to tas i 
patience any further gare be Morya eo Rov "ae 
inclined to take a desponding view of our relati - "ta 
the public, that we should look to ourselves or vather to 
our stars,as we have high aspirations we must have : 
high notion of making ourselves fit. If we wish for 
social recognition we must conform to the laws of 
If we aim to taking a share in protectin a 

ctiung the public 
health we must educate ourselves for it, and tf 
sw : necessary hed sr ongey the public, This intereal 

Xaminatiou may indicate 

which is denlened, and | canines $0 once the h ~o 
- a review rg past fifty years shows us ies oe pee 
own in pudhlie favour, those w alk 

a . our centenary may Nagel ae — ee 
10 10 relation to the publi + = . 
our ‘numbers have rapidly incremed “chee 
ahecting the Nation, we mi Tni . 
— those fnidletaahe we p> Pac tig Seat 

and we are feeling t 
Still, if not in Betaie In Cacao erhaps an over supply. 
the English veterinary gre prit#in_and elsewhere 
rinary surgeon is able to maintain 





his fair relative position. Recent action of the 
K.C.V.S., in raising’ the standard of education and in- 
creasing the length of the curriculum will, as corollary to 
higher general and professional education, have the effect 
of preventing young men from frivolously entering the 
ranks, and thus, we h»pe, provide men capable of engag- 
ing the increasingly important duties which lie before 
us in such a manner as will bring about the most 
desirable relations. 


DIscussIoNn. 


The PresipEnt, having remarked that the paper just 
read was full of interesting points, invited discussion. 

Mr. Witson observed that Professor Penberthy had 
so thoroughly traversed the subject that little was left 
for anyone else to say. He did not know how they 
could add to or supplement the very able address to 
which they had just listened. (Hear, hear). Many of 
the subjects discussed were of great importance to the 
public, to the public health, to medical officers of health, 
and to veterinary surgeons; whose services were oc- 
casionally made use of, though very seldom. He hoped 
it would not be long before their services were brought 
more into requisition than they had been hitherto, 
(Hear, hear.) It was now too much left to the sanitary 
officer—should he say the inspector of nuisances—to 
report that such and such an animal’s flesh was unfit for 
food. He knew that before {that flesh was con- 
demned the inspector had to submit it to the medi- 
cal officer of health, who no doubt had been selected 
for the very important post he occupied. on ac- 
count of his previous training in sanitary s€ience, 
and his knowledge of pathology; but it did occur 
to him (the speaker) that the veterinary surgeon, 
the man who had thoroughly studied animal pathology 
in its most intricate bearings, was far more capable 
of giving a thorough and decided opinion as to the rela- 
tive value of such flesh, whether for consumption by the 
human being or otherwise. (Hear, hear.) He said that 
especially in relation to milk inspection or rather the in- 
spection of the animals which gave tae milk for the sup- 
ply of the infant population in large towns. (Hear, 
hear.) Those children were influenced by the impure 
secretions given by the poor miserable animals which 
were called cows. It ought to be incumbent on the 
authorities who had charge of dairy inspection to ap- 
point properly qualified men to goround and see that all 
cowsheds are properly ventilated, that the animals had 
proper air space, a proper water supply, and proper 
health giving food, and that those animals were also in 
the enjoyment of health, and free from any of those 
diseases which were communicable from animals to man- 
kind. (Hear, hear.) He contended that much more 
pressure should be brought to bear upon the legislature 
than there had been for many years in connection with 
the important matter of dairy inspection. It was his 
privilege to go over a vast district of England on dairy 
inspection, and with all deference to the authorities he 
almost always failed to find dairy inspection carried out 
under the Dairies and Milkshops Order, and he defied 
almost anyone to tell him that was done in a proper and 
systematic manner by any of the local authorities now 
exercising those powers. The Local Government Board 
had deputed it to the respective sanitary authorities in 
the various unions and districts, and the sanitary 
authorities were only anxious to do as little as they 
possible could, and to spend no money. (Hear, hear.) 
Such was the fact, and he could assure them that with 
regard to some places he had to go to it was a disgrace 
for milk ever to issue from those places for human ¢con- 
ee Bee (Appionen) He congratulated hayroen 

enberthy on the very able iven them. 
) oo ad y paper he had give 


The Hon. Szc, said Prof. Penberthy had brought 4 
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very useful paper before them that day. He wished first 
to thank him for the trouble he had been at, and in the 
second place to ask himself what was the practical out- 
come of that paper. He took it that its main feature 
was its bearing on the public interest. It seemed to him 
that they as a profession were in this position. They 
knew something, or thought they knew something, of 
their own value, whereas the public was very slow to 
recognise it. (Hear, hear.) How were they likely to 
further the public interest by crying up their own 
wares, or could they take any other measures for con- 
vincing the public that they had knowledge which was 
likely to be useful in their interests! It seemed to him 
a question whether sounding their own praises was the 
way to convince the public, who must be convinced if 
tneir services were to be utilised, because those ap- 
pointments were in the hands of the public. He quite 
agreed with Professor Penberthy and Mr. Wilson that 
their education ought to make them the most fit and 
proper persons to decide as to whether such and such a 
carcase of meat was fit for human food, or whether such 
and such dairies were in such a condition that cows 
could be kept in health, and that the milk served from 
those cows was so served as not to involve the con- 
tamination of disease to the human subject. The ex- 
amination of carcases was of course a subject of pre- 
dominant interest ; but they all had subjects in which 
they took particular interest. The inspection of dairies 
and the proper sending out of milk was one of the chief 
which had occupied his attention more than the former. 
When resident in Liverpool he was invited by a learned 
medical society to read a paper before them, and he drew 
their attention to the fearfully insanitary condition of 
almost every cowshed in Liverpool—or at any rate the 
great majority. He thought that one way in which he 
could bring the matter before the public attention, and 
he assured them he succeeded temporarily, whether it 
lasted beyond that night he did not know, but he 
succeeded in arousing the medical men at that meeting 
to a condition of things which they all admitted they 
had never dreamed of befure. He went so far as to 
suggest a practical outcome, to this effect Professor 
Penberthy knew that when he (Mr. Hurndall) was at 
the College he was bold enough to read an essay before 
the then College Association, and he dealt with the 
subject of the sviling of cows in a manner which his 
friend and some others thought to be twenty years in 
advance, if not impracticable altogether. Anyhow, some 
had adopted a modified form of what he then suggested, 
and he wished to show that his theries were capable of 
being carried into practice, and also that milk should be 
sent out in a condition absolutely pure, from the 
hygienic point of view, as far as they could ensure it. 
The condition in which the cows were in those sheds at 
Liverpool was nothing short of filthy. To see the milk 
streaming into the buckets with the filth from men’s 
hands and from the cow’s teats was enough to turn une 
sick. He suggested that those gentlemen should join 
together, and use their influence amongst other 
capitalists, and form a company to establish a dairy farm 
on the principles he advocated, with regard to the health 
of the cows. But although they professed to be very 


much impressed, especially when he went into the sub- 


ject of tuberculosis most carefully and fully, and showed 
them specimens, under the microscope, of diseased lungs 
aud other conditions which they professed to be 
marvellously surprised at, it ended there. He regretted 
that, but still he felt that in his humble way he had at 
all events endeavoured to break the ice. He mentioned 
that to suggest whether, instead of, as they were apt to 
do, trying to teach the public by word of mouth that 
they were capable of doing the work, they should not 
try to teach them by practical proof in some way or 
another, that they had the knowledge. (Hear, hear.) 





If they were only more united they might bring before 
the public the facts in such a way that they could not 
help seeing the profession had the practical knowledge 
which the public required. He venerated the medical 
profession—nobody had greater respect for it, and he 
had a number of very esteemed friends in the medical 
profession, but he told them all frankly that they had 
not the knowledge or experience for the post. They 
were acquainted with the pathology of the human sub- 
ject, but many of them had not even studied comparative 
pathology. He presumed that now the medical pro- 
fession must undertake comparative pathology, but it 
used not be so. That was where he maintained the 
veterinary profession had the advantage. They had 
been compelled to study comparative anatomy and com- 
parative pathology and to compare it by experience from 
the medical works with their own pathology; and there- 
fore those of them who had qualified themselves were in 
advance of the medical profession in that respect that 
they had by hard practical necessity gained that know- 
ledge and experience. Of course the medical profession 
was now, like their own, getting a bit over-stocked, and 
many medical men were glad to get appointments, 
whether as inspectors or what not, and one could not 
blame them. They must all get their livelihood as best 
they could; and that was where he fell out wita some 
of his brethren who were trying to lay down such hard 
and fast rules as to etiquette. They would never dis- 
place the medical profession in those appointments until 
they could show the public they were better fitted for 
them. As they were going on now, as Mr. Wilson had 
said, dairy inspectorships went to anybody—a retired 
policeman, a butcher, a baker, a candlestick-maker, or 
anybody who could prove himself of respectable character 
and had influence among those in power. Hence the 
public were not protected. Vast sums of money were 
spent for services of that description, and paid to men 
who were not qualified to fulfil the duties. It always 
took a long time to educate the British public up to 
anything; but it behoved them to show them what their 
best interests were. Unquestionably such a paper as 
Professor Penberthy’s was a step iu the right direction. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. BarForp also wished to thank Prof. Penberthy 
for his very valuable and practical paper. As far as his 
own town was concerned he could testify m»st em- 
phatically that the Public Health Act as to milk shops 
was carried out in a very slovenly manner. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Dr. McLacutayn said he thought the secretary was 
perfectly right in saying that the veterinary surgeon was 
much better fitted for such work than the medical man. 
So far as he was personally concerned he would not a :ply 
for such a post, even if he were almost starving, because 
he did not consider it would be honest., He always 
maintained that such appointments should be given to 
the men best fitted for the work, quite apart from any 
personal consideration. (Hear, hear). He had always 
thought that tuberculosis in animals was greatly due to 
their bad housing, much the same as they found to be 
the case in human beings. It was essentially a disease 
of bad hygiene, and until that was corrected they could 
not stamp it out. It was true all those organisms to a 
great extent, eluded their knowledge, but they always had 
power over the health of the body, and he thought it 
mattered little, if the health of the individual was good, 
if he walked through oceans of infection. If they made the 
body good, organisms would. not take hold on them, 
because they could only live on dead or dying matter. 
(Hear, hear) 

Mr. Burrers cordially thanked Prof. Pe.:berthy for 
his very able and exhaustive paper. There was little in 
it which appeared to him of a controversial character. 
He agreed cordially with the conclusions he had come 
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to, and quite agreed that the public required eam 
up to a knowledge of their relations towards — wi ; 
regard to matters of hygiene as respecting flesh an 
milk to be used as food. Attempts had been made in 
that direction, and some corporations had appointed 
veterinary surgeons to look after their public slaughter- 
h uses and abattoirs, and no doubt in time other large 
corporatiuns would follow the example, and in that way 
save the public from the danger vf flesh unwholesome 
and unfit for food. (Hear, hear.) 

Tue PRESIDENT proposed a very hearty vote of thanks 
to Prof. Penberthy for providing so great a treat for 
those present. (Applause.) Of course to veterinary 
surgeons there was no controversial matter 1n the paper ; 
but the public were not quite of their opinion yet, and 
therefore it was their bounden duty to make their views 
known, especially as to veterinary surgeons being ap- 
pointed tu iuspect live stock, dead meat, and milk. In 
this country at present such inspection was simply a 
farce. (Hear, hear.) There was no inspection, properly 
so walled, of meat and milk. Edinburgh, Manchester, 
aud Newcastle were, he believed, the only cities in the 
kingdom which had made honest attempts in this matter 
by appointing veterinary surgeons as inspectors of meat, 
milk, and markets generally. ‘This wasa very large sub- 
ject, aud a subject of profound interest not only to the 
veterinary profession but to the general public. He had 
no doubt it would shortly be made compulsory for every 
County Council in the country t» appoint a daly quali 
fied inspector to look after the public health, and to pre- 
vent the public being swindled as they were now with 
diseased meat and adulterated milk. He had a discussion 
in the public press of his own town 25 years ago with a 
brother medical practitioner upon the subject of using 
diseased meat. His medical friend sapported the idea 
that diseased meat was quite harmless. (Laughter.) His 
friend had very decidedly changed his views since then ; 
aud he (the speaker) was pleased to think the public 
view was changing. In this respect we were far behind 
_ countries as Holland, Saxony and Belgium. (Hear, 

ear. 

Mr. Witson seconded the vote of thanks, and it was 
passed by acclamation. 

Prof. Penberthy, in acknowledging the compliments, 
said he occupied a pusition which, in his experience, was 
unique: that was the first example of a paper read by a 
veterinary surgeon which appeared to have nothing con- 
troversial in it. (Laughter). He agreed with Mr. 
Hurndall on the absolute necessity of convincing the 
public ; and it was to impress that on them that he had 
prepared his paper. He thought it the duty of practi- 
tioners of both sides of medicine to warn the public, on 
every occasion, of the immense danger which exists, He 
would not now stand in the face of statistics and say 
that 30 out of every 100 people born into the world were 
tuverculous, because the number now might be 35; but 
there was a period in the existence of Britain when 80 
- cent. of the humau animals were tuberculous, Side 

y side with that there were probably 40 per cent. of the 
milk supplying animals of Great Britain which were 
tuberculous, There were other dangers he would not 
now refer to. It was their duty both individually and 
collectively to themselves, and their great duty = the 
public, to show the great danyer that existed and that 
they were educated up to the point of dealing with that 
dauger and were the proper persons to prevent it. If 
the present state of affairs existed in 25 years time it ' ld 
be the fault of the veterinary profession (Hear ae 
Three thousand veterinary surgeons in concerted. ear.) 
could effect more thau 30,000 of the ordinar on 
public, because teir dealings were with y British 

wit people of in- 
fluence. (Hear, hear.) He was extremel lad that i 
that meeting individual interest had not fea hinted - 
in the discussion, which showed a state of mind indica. 





tive of professional, educational, and social progression. 


(Applause). 


A very hearty vote of thanks to the President, proposed 
by Mr. Wilson and seconded by Mr. Barford, closed the 


proceedings. 





EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 





THE ACTION BY THE BRISTOL 
TRAMWAYS COMPANY. 


(Concluded from page 47.) 





JUDGMENT. 


The case of the Bristol Tramways Company, Limited, 
v. Messrs. Weston and Co., of Queen’s Square, Bristol, 
came on Saturday, July 14th, before Mr. Justice Law- 
rance, in the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court, 
for further consideration. Mr. Bucknill, Q.C. M.P.,and 
Mr. Radcliffe appeared for the plaintiffs, and Sir W. 
Phillimore, Q.C., and Mr. Bullen for the defendants. 

Sir W. Phillimore now said he submitted that the 
plaintiffs were not entitled to recover. The first ques- 
tion, as to what was the contract between the parties, 
had been a good deal discussed—in other words, it was 
whether an oral conversation was to be admited as 
creating an express warranty. Referring to a passage 
in Benjamin on “ Sales,” he said that authority laid 
down that “ where the article sold contained no warrant 
or express warranty which was given by the vendor, 
parole evidence was inadmissible to prove the existence 
of a warranty in the former case, or to extend it in the 
latter by inference or indication.” The same opinion 
was expressed by Lord Abbott. Assuming there was 4 
conversation on the subject of the peas between two 
directors of the company and the general manager, they 
went away without giving an order for the peas. They 
were only the Horse Committee, and had to leave it to 
the board, 

Mr. Buckuill: I put that question to my clients. 

Mr. Justice Lawrance: What Sir W. Phillimore says 
is that I shall have to decide whether this representation 
in the conversation formed part of the contract. 

Mr. Bucknill said the gentlemen who formed the 
Horse Committee were quite prepared to state what they 
knew about it. 

Sir W. Phillimore said it might’ very well be that the | 
Horse Committee had authority if they chose to exerci 
it, but what they did do was to go and report to theif 
board. The conversation, whatever it was, wound Up 
with the direction to the defendants to send in thelf 
teuder. A printed postcard for tenders was already 
the office, and they were to send in a written tendel, 
which was done. That was the contract. The othe 
matter was the conversation. Now, to use a vulgst 
expression, puffing a person’s wares was not fraud, 4? 

a representation made before a contract was finally ©” 
cluded did not form part of the contract uniess they 
were introduced into it, or unless they could show frat 
which was not suggested in the case. 

— Buckuill: There is no suggestion of fraud# 

Mr. Justice Lawrence: That is quite true. If the 
had been an allegation of fraud it would have been qu! 
another thing. 

Sir W. Phillimore said what it came to was this—fraad 
being out of the question, exaggerated representation 
were made of the value of the food. That was the sug’ 
gestion on the part of the plaintiffs, and nothing mor 
The case itself illustrated the a ~ and uncertainty 
trusting to verbal conversation. o three people out 
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the four who were present agreed to one version of what 
was said. It was stated that what was said was that 
“the Iudian peas were highly nutritious and fit for 
horses’ food, that they were superior in that respect to 
beans, and that they had better be given in small 
quantities to the horses as heans.”” Mr. Maddox said he 
remembered something being said about beans, but he 
did not remember the other part of the conversation ; 
while Mr. Wethered, who was present, also did not 
remember the whole of the conversation. Then they 
had got the other curious piece of conflicting evidence 


about the first interview between Wethered and Clements | 


in a rai)way carriage. It was stated that on this occasion 
no representation was made except that Clements said 
all he told Wethered was that the peas were like lentils. 
Now, neither Wethered nor Gardner knew anything 
about lentils. All that showed—not that they were 
stating anything which was not true according to their 
own knowledge, but that there was a general and very 
loose conversation at the meeting, and that one person 
remembered one part of the conversation and another 
remembered another part, as was usually found in such 
cases. No doubt inquiry was made of somebody, but 
that seemed to result in very little. All that Maddox 
knew was that the firm was making it up into a food 
which was being used for horses, and that it had been 
very largely sold in some places—particularly Liverpool. 
No doubt his lordship would remember that before these 
gentlemen—Wethered, Gardner, and,Challenger—came to 


the tramway office, already Mr. Wethered had ordered | 


20 quarters for his tenants. It appeared, as well as a 
director of the Tramways Company, he was interested in 
a colliery, and had a large number of tenants. The 
Indian peas had then been already ordered by him, sv 
that Mr. Wethered came to the office as a gentlemen 
who had already dealt in the peas, and he, being satisfied 
with them, was probably bringing his co-directors to be 
satisfied also with them. What he asked his lordship to 
say, fraud not being suggested, was that it was not safe to 
create an express warranty out of the general talk that 
took place between four men on that occassion, and that 
after all the safe thing was to fall back upon the law 
which said that parole evidence was inadmissible when 
there was no express warranty. 


Mr. Justice Lawrance said the statement of claim sug- 
gested an express warranty, and also an implied war- 
ranty. There were two distinct points. 


Sir W. Phillimore said he would deal with the question 
of implied warranty, that was quite a separate matter. 
All he had been dealing with at present was the express 
Warranty supposed to have been derived from an oral 
conversation. Now he came to what was really to be 
implied or inferred. The contract was to sell to the 
Tramways Company Indian peas according to a sample. 
They were sold according to sample, and the plaintiffs 
got what they asked for. At one time he thought it was 
ging to be said they never sold Indian peas at all, but 
his learned friend, Mr. Bucknill, admitted in the course 
of his evidence that these peas were, for the purpose of 
trade, Indian peas. 

Mr. Bucknill denied that he ever made any admission 
of that sort. 

Sir W. Phillimore said his note was that in the course 
of Mr. Arthur McDougall’s evidence, Mr. Buckuill ad- 
mitted the peas to be Indian peas in a commercial sense. 


He asked Mr. McDougall if the peas were Indian, aud 


of Indian peas and bought by that, they would not have 
been there. 

Sir W. Phillimore, continuing, said they tendered to 
supply Indian peas, and they supplied that particular 
seed, which was what the plaintiffs expected to get, hav- 
ing seen, handled, and bitten «sample. Did the defen- 
dants warrant any more than that they should be Indian 
peas? He submitted not. Now, what ware Indian peas. 
They were a valuable grain food, nutritious and flesh- 
forming, both for man and beast, containing apparently, 
as others did, a poisonous property, which in certain 
cases taken in excess would produce mischief, but other- 
wise highly nutritive. A gentleman in the corn trade 
had suggested tu him a very apt simile, viz., the mush- 
room, which was hkely to create mischief if eaten in 
large quantities, but ordinarily was highly nourishing. 
The defendants did not sell something valueless. They 
sold something of value, which under certain conditions 
might be deleterious. Had they any responsibility for 
that, fraud being out of the question, knowledge being 
out of the question? It was said the plaintiffs trusted 
them. But surely the plaintiffs, who had veterinary 
surgeons in their service, and kept 700 horses, ought to 
know whether Indian peas were good food for horses. 
Were they to be responsible for the effect which, in a 
particular condition, they produced, assuming they did 
so! Coming to the examples in the Liverpool case, Mr. 
Leather said that the horses had 4 or 5 lbs, peas out of 
| 20 lbs. grain for three months before any effect took 
place. In the Glasgow case, Prof. McCall gave a horse 
10lbs. for ten days before he was reduced to such a state 
that he could not experiment on it any longer. Those 
'were the only cases where there had been suffering. 
| Then on the contrary, the defendants put 34 per cent. 

into their horses’ food, of which they had sold a very 
| large quantity ; and Morgan, Abbott, and Fisher, of Cardiff 
and Davis, of Aberdare, had all bought it and used it, 
/and none of them ever knew of any evil effect from it. 
Therefore, there was a large body of evidence that in the 
| proportion in which it was put into the defendants’ food 
it did no harm at all. Mr. Lees, of the Stud Farm, 
| Warwick, gave some remarkable evidence. He fed with 
| his own hand his prize horses with the food, and had 
| found it answer exceedingly well. He boiled it in one 
case to make the horses’ coat sleek. It might be better 
for some horses than others, but the defendants were 
_not responsible for that, They could not help it if the 
tram horses were poor avimals. What he submitted 
about it was that it was extremely likely, in certain 
cases, under certain circumstances, and taken in cer- 
tain quantities, the peas would produce bad effects. 
He had been told that there was absolutely no grain 
except oats upon which one could feed horses per. 
petually, It would kill the horse. No human being 
‘could be fed on one food continually without bad 
effects. If the suit was to succeed, it would stamp out 
and destroy what had been for some years an important 
article of commerce m the country. No doubt it would 
| go with a halter round its neck in the future. Then 
| remember what the consumption was, One Liverpool 
| merchant since July, 1890, had sold 33,950 quarters. 
| Here was a grain brought into Liverpool and sold by 
| merchants in the ordinary course, and it was sought to 
|make the defendant responsible for the consequence. 
| The corn merchant buying of another corn merchaat and 
| selling to another person in the ordinary course of his 
| business was to be mulcted. in thousands of pounds 








Mr. Bucknill said he had not cross-examined to that. | damages. He submitted his lordship ought to find a 


People who weut and bought Indian peas must expect to 
get these peas., 


| verdict for the defendant. : 
| Mr. Bucknill, Q.C., said this was a very simple case. 


Mr. Justice Lawrance said it did not matter, it was | There were three ways in which the case might be con- 
eutirely beside the question. They could take it, as far | sidered as to what the contract was. First, whether 


s his mind was concerned, he should say they were 
udian peas, If they had gone aud asked for a sample 


|the contract was by express warranty; secondly, 
| whether there was an implied warranty; and thirdly, 
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no warranty at all. His learned friend’s case was that 
the whole contract was to be found in writing, and that 
there was no warranty except that the peas should be 
Indian peas. If the whole contract was 1) writing he 
should show his lordship there was an implied warranty 
in the case that the things called Indian peas should 
Le fit for the purpose for which they were sold. He 
admitted the evidence was that Mr. Wethered having 
had acommunication made to him in a train by a 
gentleman named Clements, went with Gardner and 
Challenger to the defendant’s premises for an express 
purpose. They went in absolute ignorance of the suita- 
bility for horses of the stuff. He relied specially on the 
evidence of Mr. Maddox, the defendant’s manager at 
Bristol. He was asked whether the food was good for 
horses, and he said yes. He (counsel) contended that 
that was an absolute and express warranty in terms, and 
formed part of the contract, and that they need not 
trouble about the question of implied warranty at all. 
Mr. Justice Lawrance, in delivering judgment, said 
he had no doubt whatever about the case, and he did 
not propose to deal with it at any great length. The 
plaintiffs’ case was that the defendants warranted 
certain Indian peas to be fit for horses. The defence 
was that they were simply sold by sample. He sup- 
posed nobody who heard the case could doubt for 
a single moment that the peas were the cause of the 
death of the horses, and there was nota single skilled 
witness called to the contrary. It was known in the 
veterinary world, aud had become the subject of articles 
by authorities, that in the year 1884 there was an out- 
Lreak of this very kind in Glasgow and Liverpool, 
caused by the peas. The gentleman who came from 
Glasgow (Professor McCall) recognised the disease 
directly he sawit. The tirst point was, under what 
circnmstances were the peas sold. Was there a 
warranty that they were good and proper food for 





horses, or was it sale in which there was an implied | 


warranty? The defence was that it was a sale by 


Glandered horse on the highway. 


Circumstances during the hearing of a summons 


against William Hesd, a contractor, of 6 Whitehead 


Street, Mile End, for not giving notice of haviug a horse 


suffering from glanders or farcy, and for causing the 
same to be driven on a public highway contrary to the 
order made by the Board of Agriculture, elicited some 
candid remarks from the learned magistrate. It was 


proved that on June 16 a carman was driving a horse 


along the Mile End Road. The animal was pronounced 
to be suffering from farcy.—Constable 188 K took the 
horse to the greenyard and afterwards brought it to the 
court.—Mr. Mead inquired whether the constable had 


received a summons for bringing a horse suffering from 


farcy through the streets.—Mr. Collman replied he had 


not.—The magistrate fined defendant 18s. and 2s, costs 
in the first case, and 3s. and 2s. costs in the second case. 
In imposing those penalties he was guided by the fact 
that the police took the horse through the streets. If 


defendant had been gnilty of great neglect, then the 


police had also been guilty of neglect, aud had he im- 
posed heavy fines a censure would have been inflicted 
on the police.—Mr. Collman said these prosecutions 
were very expensive, and he asked that a portion of the 
penalty should go to the council. Mr. Mead observed 
the ratepayers would haveto pay the expenses,either 
way, and to do what was asked was simply robbing Peter 
to pay Paul.—Mr. Collman pressed that a portion of the 
money shonld “ be paid to the person who proceeds.” — 
Mr. Mead : I shall give you 1s. in each case. (Laughter) 
—Mr. Collman: Oh,I don’t ask for that. (Renewed 
laughter.) 


**Blithering Idiots.” 


A meeting vf the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act 
Committee for the Parts vf Holland (Lincolnshire) was 


sample alone. The plaintiffs’ case was that some of | held on Monda i 
iple é y afternoon, at the Sessions House 
their directors went down to the defendants’ premises | Boston, Coun. J. Laming presiding. There ‘ipo abe 


and relied upon what they were told by the defendant’s 
manager. The question was, did the mauager warrant 
the peas, and make snch representations as to constitute 
a warranty. The conclusion he had come to was one 
which he thought a jury would have no hesitation in 
coming to. The directors went to the defendants’ 
premises in avsolute ignorance of Indian peas, and went 
there for the purpose of satisfying themselves with the 
information they could get. The information they got 
in his judgment, was an express warranty that the peas 
were fit food for horses, aud that entitled the plaintiffs 
to judgment for such amouut as might be agreed upon 
It was not necessary to go into the case with regard to 
implied warranty, because it seemed to him a case in 
which the plaintitfs relied on the knowledge and experi- 
— the defendants. [t was a most unfortunate ae 
' . : 
yo dae we not the slightest imputation against the 
Mr. Bucknill said his instructions w ' 
pary were satisfied there was no “fe seme ee P ae 
am a to mislead, "ye 
udgment accordingly for plainti ’ 
as may be agreed aad pe pine eo 
referec.—The Western Daily Press, 
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present :— Couns, Whitsed, Mastin, Brittain, Aspland, 
Ouzman, Worth, Jefferys, Clark, Dring, Gooch, Saul, 
Bellairs and Lee. 

The new regulations were read over and considered aud 
the general opinion was expressed that the new Orders 
made matters worse rather than better. 

Coun. Guoch indignantly declared that the persons who 
had drawn up the new regulations were a set of “ blither- 
ing idiots.” He would stand by what he said. They 
were treating the local authorities as a lot of actual dum- 
mies who did not know their own business. The Hol- 
land Authorities had been most successful in treating i0- 
fectious diseases among animals, and when they were set 
upon by a set of fools like that,—well, they were a set of 
“ blithering idiots.” The regulations might do for a se 
of cord Tom Noddles,—men who did uot know a pig from 
a bullock; but to bring such regulations before the 
premier agricultural constituency of England! M.. 
Gardner was a bigger fool than Mr. Chaplin, that was, if 
the Ministers of Agriculture had anything to do with the 
matter, which he very much doubted, for he thought they 
were led by a set of veterinary surgeons who dare 2 
free the country, because their occupation would be go? 
and they would be no longer able to fleece the public. 

Coun. Clarke: Well done, Gooch ! ; 

Coun. Gooch: We have created the Board of Ag 


culture by the clamour of the country, and Do doubt 


there is a big set of officials that must be kept up.—Be 
would move that the Executive Committee for the P: 
of Holland unanimously disagreed with the new rules 
aud regulations, He did not think an y resolution 60 


be stronger than that which the Authority had sent 
before, 
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Ald. Clarke said that as for the person who drew up 
the new regulations, it was time he was dead. 

The Chairman: Say removed from office !. 

Ald. Clarke: It is time he was in a lunatic aslyum, 
then ! 

Coun. Lee: It is my opinion that it is totally impos- 
sible to carry out these regulations. 

Coun. Dring : Cannot our member do anything for us ? 

Coun. Gooch: He has done very little up to now. He 
has actually refused to answer the Chairman’s letters 
time after time. I promise he shall be called to account. 

It was suggested by Coun. Dring that they have a 
central market of their own in Holland, and after a little 
more discussion, it was resolved on the motion of Coun. 
Gooch, that this committee having thoroughly discussed 
the new regulations unanimously regret the same 
as impracticable and useless, and they further urgently 
request the Board of Agriculture to sanction the follow- 
ing regulations as applied to the Parts of Holland.” Then 
followed the resolution which the committee submitted 
to the Board of Agriculture from their last meeting and 
to which no reply had been yet sent. 

Coun. Dring: On the 24th July we must open mar- 
kets on our own account. 

Coun. Gooch: We must defy the regulations. 

Coun. Lee: I advise them to take no notice of the 
Board of Agriculture. Let them come and do as they like. 

Coun: Gooch; I think it is time we held some public 
meetings. 

Coun. Dring: If we were Irishmen we should not 
have been treated like this. 

The Clerk (Mr. H. C. Johnson) said that accompanying 
the regulations were instructions to publish them through- 
out the county. 

Coun. Gooch : I move that we do not publish them. 

Coun. Dring seconded, and the motion was carried. 

Coun. Gooch: Let us begin to defy the Act, and then 
we shall call attention to it! 








OBITUARY. 


W. Grigrson, Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbright, graduated 
April, 1844. 

W. Watters, Checkley, nr. Cheadle, Staffs., graduated 
February, 1830. 

Tuos. B. Exizy, Hunslet Lane, Leeds, graduated 
July, 1887. 








Personal. 





ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 





Extracts from London Gazette :— 


Yeomanry Cavalry (Ayrshire), Veterinary-Captain 
J. Dickie resigns his commission ; also is permitted 
to retain his rank and to continue to wear the uni- 
form of the corps on his retirement. Dated 21st 
July, 1894. 

Army Veterinary Department: The undermen- 
tioned gentlemen to be Veterinary-Lieutenants, 
dated 25th July, 1894. 

Walter Francis Shore vice A. H. Lane, seconded. 

George Kemp Walker vice T. J. 8S. Clarke, 
deceased. 

The Queen has approved of the retirement of the 
undermentioned officer :— 

Bombay Veterinary Establishment, Vet.-Lieut.Col. 
J. H. B. Hallen, C.I.E. Dated 19th May, 1894. 


The Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore has the fol- 
lowing :—“ Vet.-Col. Queripel’s appointment to the 
Inspector- Generalship of the Civil Veterinary Department 
will, it is to be feared, cause a certain amount of heart- 
burning, both in the Civil and Army Veterinary De- 
partments; and it already appears to have had some 
effect in still further thinning the ranks of the depleted 
C.V.D. Under receat ruling the appointment is to be 
held for five years only. Consulting the Army List, we 
find that Vet.-Col. Queripel does not complete thirty 
years’ service till 1900, six years hence. To allow him 
to complete his time for military pension a year’s exten- 
sion will have to be allowed him. Even then there is 
no reason why he should retire, the age limit being 55 
both in the Civil and Army Departments. In fact, un- 
less he does refuse to do so, he will not be eligible for 
the enhanced pension, to which veterinary officers in 
Civil employ are entitled under the proposed rules of 
the Civil Veterinary Department. These distinctly lay 
down a minimum of ten years’ service in the Department 
before it can be claimed. One way out of this difficulty 
would be to give Vet.-Col. Queripel the appointment 
under the rules applying to officers of the British Service 
holding Staff appointments. Should this be done he 
will te an officer of the Army Veterinary Department 
while those serving under him will belong to the Civil 





ACCIDENT. 


Mr. Henry Lawrence. V.8., of Brentwood, was driving | 
when a dog jumped up on the wall skirting the road and‘ 
began barking loudly, the horse swerved on to a market 
garden wagon laden with cabbages, then ran to the opposite 
side of the road, where it collided with a telegraph pole, 


off, and Mr. Lawrence was thrown heavily to the ground. 
He fell on to his head and sustained a serious scalp wound, 
a large pool of blood marking the spot where he lay; his 
left leg was doubly fractured, and the flesh was almost 
pounded to a jelley, and he was also more or less bruised 
about the body. “He was picked up in an unconscious con- 
dition and carried into the parlour of the Green Dragon 
Inn, Shenfield. Messrs. J. C. and R. W. Quennell, sur- 
eons, of Brentwood, were speedily in attendance. After a 
time Mr. Lawrence was conveyed on the police ambulance 
to his home. 
APPOINTMENT. 


- Mr. Jawes Dawson, has been appointed one of the Veteri- 
tha, Surgeons to the Dublin Shows, and in the classes for 
thoroughbred sires and mares. Coming as it does from 
such an august institution the appointment is a very high 
one, and is thoroughly well deserved. 





Veterinary Department, unable under civil rules to re- 
vert to the Army. When his five years’ tenure are 
completed in 1899, he would return to military duty. 
But in 1899 Vet.-Col. Duck, the Principal Veterinary 
Officer, wili go home ‘on the completion of his tour of 
Indian service. This leaves a vacancy which would 
exactly suit Vet.-Col. Queripel. Again, Vet.-Col. Lam- 
bert, the Director of the Army Veterinary Department 
at the War Office, retires in 1897, his probable successor 
being Vet.-Col. Duck. What is more easy than for Vet.- 
Col. Queripel to resign the [nspector-Generalship and 
step into Vet.-Col. Duck’s shoes at Simla. In 1904 Vet.- 
Col. Duck in turn will retire, and Vet.-Col. Queripel, 
who will then be in England, will stand a very good 
chance of the Directorship at home. This would enable 
him to serve on till 1911. He would thus be in the 
unusually pleasant position of being able to eat his cake 
(in the C.V.D.) and have it too (in the A.V.D.). It is to 
be feared that others may not see the justice of this ex- 
ceptional good fortune. He would first stop promotion 
in the Civil Veterinary Department by becoming Inspec- 
tor-General as an outsider. Then by reverting in 1897 
or 1899, he would block the way in the Army Veterinary 
Department.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Tur R.C.V.S. AND THE REGISTRATION COMMITTEE FOR 
THE NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF SHOEING SMITHS. 





Sik 
On August 4th, 1893 a special general meeting of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeous was held for the 
purpose of considering the relations existing between 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and the 
Worshipful Company of Farriers, and the Registration 
Committee for the National Registration of Shoeing 
Smiths. Mr. Dollar’s resolution at that meeting was to 
this effect : “ That this meeting calls on the Council of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons to sever its 
connection with the Committee for the National Regis- 
tration of Shoeing Smiths.” This resolution was carried 
by 18 votes to 12. What I am desirous of knowing is : 
that in face of this resolution, how is it that the relation 
still exists between the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons and the Registration Committee for the 
National Registration of Shoeing Smiths? for I notice 
in your issue of this week, that Mr. Dollar and other 
members of the Council of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons have been elected to serve on the Regis- 
tration Committee for the National Registration of 
Shoeing Smiths. My views upon this question have 
been fairly well reported from time to time in your 
paper, and I have no desire to encroach upon your 
valuable space by dealing further with the subject, but 
still I should like to know how it is that the Royal 
College of Veteriuary Surgeons have not acted in accord. 
ance with the above resolution, and severed their 
relations from the Worshipful Company of Farriers and 
the Committee of the National Registration of Shoeing 
Smiths.—Yours truly. 
Neath, July 17. JoHn OweEN. 
Registered Shoeing Smith. 
(The corporate actions of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Burgeons are not regulated by special general meetings but 
by un elected Council. On this matter of Registration, the 
Council did not arrive at the same conclusion as the 
eighteen gentlemen forming the majority at the special 
meeting and therefore the severence was not effected.—Ep.]} 


AN IMPROVED APPARATUS FOR THE ADMIN- 


P ISTRATION OF CHLOROFORM TO HORSES, 
SIR, 

In Mr. Dollar’s letter on the above subject in The 
Veterinary Record of July 14th there is an unpleasant 
tone of sarcasm. Quotation points are freely made use 
of, as an example, | presume, to any unwary correspon- 
dent who may happen to make a slip in either grammar 
or logic, when venturing discussion with so able a critic 
as Mr. Dollar apparently knows he is. Now, as the 
introduction cf any of these elements does not tend to 
improve the quality of scientific discussions, it is not m 
intention to give them any further notice beyond pron 
ing that they will have no effect whatever in deterrin 
me from upholding the views I have expressed in Pe 
last letter. In the first place I never asked Mr. Dollar 
for any explanation as to the freezing of the chloroform 
vapour during the working of the apparatus. As a 
matter of fact, such an occurrence never takes lace 
when the apparatus is being worked in summer wenthende 
or in a buildiog. It is only when worked outside in cold 
weather that any trouble is likely to arise, and this 
= obviated as [ have already stated. 1a 

o not recognise any “ probability” ; i 
matter. I have stated plain facts, aon SB = 
under all conditions of administration, and I + . a 
desire to enter into a discussion on the physical aspect 








of the question, or to theorise thereon. Next comes the 
question of the risk of the bottle becoming broken dur- 
ing the struggles of the horse. This is guarded against 
in a very simple manner by having the tubing of a pro- 
per length ; so that | fail to see the appropriateness of the 
far fetched simile which Mr. Dollar brings forward, of a 
“tin kettle on a dog’s tai.” 

If Mr. Dollar’s experience in the administration of 
chloroform be more extensive than mine, he may be 
justified in finding fault with the present apparatus, and 
suggesting improvements even before he has tried it. 
At the same time I must confess that I am ignorant of 
the researches which give him this authoritative position. 

Another passage in,the letter merits notice, viz. ; “ If 
it be possible to improve anything which has already 
been perfected.” Now if Mr. Dollar will refer to any 
English dictionary he will find that the verb to perfect, 
signities to finish or complete, as well as to make per- 
fect, and even if he were to take the latter meaning, it 
follows that as uothing in the world is perfect in the 
strict sense of the word, so everything can be impro/ed. 

But this “ play with words” is neither interesting nor 
useful in professional journals, however satisfactory it 
may be to the performer. It would be far better when 
undertaking criticism to deal with plain points, on which 
there may be room for honest doubts and differences, and 
to avoid criticising either grammar or style in a sarcastic 
mauner. Finally I must remark that I fail to see the 
direct resemblance between the apparatus described by 
Mr. Dollar in his first article, and the one at present 
under consideration. 

Has this apparatus of Mr. Clarke's been extensively 
used in practice? if so, by whom, and at what instruytent 
makers can it be obtained? I have seen no description 
of it save Mr. Dollar’s. My only desire is to obtain a 
safe and convenient apparatus and I should be the last 
to try aud detract from the merits of any inventor. 

Yours, etc., 


Cork, July 16, 1894. E. Wauuis Hoarg, F.R.C.V.S. 


Sir, 

As my name has become a sort of tennis ball in the dis- 
cussion on this subject may I say a few words on the 
question. 

During my student days I never saw and but rarely 
heard of the administration of chloroform to horses, and 
could glean no information on the matter, so I set to work 
to find out something for myself. A nosebag of ordinary 
type and a sponge formed my first apparatus, and it was 
not unsuccessful. I yearned however for a more scientific 
and exact method of administration, and commenced the 
study of anesthetics in earnest, seeking information from 
every available quarter and visiting a hospital on operation 
days to observe the process as applied to man. As a result 
I designed an apparatus which was made for me by Messré. 
Mayer & Meltzer, of Great Portland Street, in 1877; in 
fortn it was a modification of Clover’s Inhaler ; it was not 
success. While visiting Messrs. Krohne and Szsemann’s 
establishment soon after, the conversation was turned to 
anssthetics, and a Junker’s inhaler was shown me ; I pur- 
chased one and had a number of face pieces made for dogs. 
My success with it was not complete, but the apparatus 
promised well, and I visited Messrs. Krohne again, a0 
asked them to make a larger apparatus of the same style t 
try on horses. They had no bellows in stock suitable, n0F 
up to my enquiry for such an apparatus had anything of the 
kind been suggested for or used on the horse. A second: 
hand pair of accordion shaped bellows of about 200 c. inches 
capacity were at last unearthed, a bottle fitted up, tubes 
affixed, and I got a harness maker to make a large leather 
nosebag. Mr. G. R. Dudgeon and myself conducted & 
number of experiments with chloroform and other an®% 
thetics, and in result we failed to get a proper state © 
anesthesia. I continued from this moment investigatiov® 


into modes of administration and anesthetics. eel 
Messrs. Krohne having no apparatus of sufficient 517° 
pucchased at Messrs. Griffin’s, Garrick Street, 4 
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bellows, and got them to construct the affair for me, with 
the exception of the nosebag. It consisted of two stout 
glass bottles, long and narrow, fitted with caps and tubes, 
supplied with cut off cocks, and two-way cocks so that each 
could be used singly, or they could be used together or 
alternately ; they were surrounded by a metal tank so as to 
be able to regulate the temperature by means of water and 
an immersed thermometer. Lalso had a gas bag as well 
which was sometimes used, sometimes not; the nosebag 
was made by Messrs. Krohne, of canvas, kept distended by 
canes in its walls, supplied with a sliding valve for air and 
an entrance for the tube. This apparatus appears to me 
identical with Mr. Hoare’s excepting I had two bottles ; one 
however was cut off by cocks and then the other could be 
used alone. Most exhaustive experiments were made ex- 
tending over some years with this arrangement ; not 
always used in one way, but in every way the apparatus 
permitted ; sometimes one buttle, sometimes two, some- 
times with the gas bag as an extra reservoir to the large 
nosebag. sometimes with one simple anzsthetic, sometimes 
with two, and as often with various mixtures. I was in 
search of facts, and spared neither time nor expense. 

I may here state that the notion of pumping air through 
the anzsthetic to apply to horses arose in my mind from 
seeing Junker’s inhaler, and was not suggested to me by 
Messrs. Krohne, who only showed me Junker’s inhaler as 
fitted for the human subject, and who had no set of apparatus 
anything like being suitable for a similar purpose on the horse 
or dog. In Junker’s inhaler the bottle was leather covered, 
but as I was aware that on pumping air through a fluid the 
temperature fell, and evaporation was retarded, I designed 
the containing tank for water at a certain temperature, to 
be regulated by the reading of a thermometer contained in 
it. Asa result I found I was no nearer a prompt, scientific, 
safe, and effective administration of chloroform than I was 
with the old nosebag and sponge. As a fact, the only 
animal I ever lost against my wish with chloroform died 
twenty minutes after completing neurotomy, and some 
twenty-five minutes after the removal of the anssthetic 
apparatus, which was this bellows form. Two ounces only 
of chloroform was used und the post-mortem examination 
revealed no morbid conditions conducing to this result 
beyond chloroform narcosis. 

I then tried an apparatus which I designed to cause the 
animal to inspire only through it, and expire into the open 
air; the inhaled mixture to be of a known strength and 
temperature. A metal chamber was made of a known cubic 
capacity with an ingress valve and an exit pipe. To the 
top was fitted a bottle with an arrangement which per- 
mitted chloroform (or other anssthetic) to fall guttatim on 
to the floor of the chamber; the flow being regulated by a 
pointer and dial to any number of drops per minute, so that 
in a given time a given quantity could be released. The 
floor of the chamber was double, the space contained water 
at a temperature shown by a thermometer visible outside. 
A face piece and tube, much like an elephant’s trunk, fitted 
with an egress valve and an ingress valve, and which joined 
the chamber by a suitable fitting completed the apparatus. 
Here were all the elements for an exact administration and 
calculation. At first I had a few failures to contend with 
but afterwards the apparatus was a brilliant success in its 
working. 

The result, however, was that I found I was no nearer to 
perfection than I was with the nosebag and sponge ; I used 
about the same amount of chloroform but failed to get the 
perfectly regular results I had hoped for. 

_ The bulk of both these apparati, the time and considera- 
tion needed to keep them in proper order, the absence of 
any great compensatory advantage, and the advent of cer- 
tain disadvantages led me to retnrn to simplicity and the 
nosebag and sponge. About this time I heard that Mr. 
Roalfe Cox, one of our best educated and skilled prac- 
titioners had used chloroform without a single death for 25 
years, and he kindly lent me one of his cylinders with a 

Taw-string arrangement ; this form is now well known. I 
regard it as one of the best and safest; the sponge is re- 
placed by a cloth, slightly damped. The simple nosebag or 
hose cylinder with cloth or sponge isa manageable, safe, 
compact and ready servant; the amount of chloroform and 
the number of times added rest entirely with the adminis- 
trator, as does the admittance of air. 








My scientific apparatus is in retirement but can be seen 
on application, and I feel no doubt that in two years’ time 
Mr Hoare’s will also be secluded. 

I had also an arrangement made whereby the trachea 
was perforated low down bya trocar and cannula, and the 
vapour laden air propelled into the trachea through the can- 
nula, for use during operations on the larynx. 

I cannot but feel that narcosis which admits of movement 
(involuntary or voluntary can only be a question of opinion) 
when important structures are being divided can scarcely 
be a proper one for a painfnl operation, nor a beneficial one 
from the operator’s point of view. Neither does it need any 
special apparatus to produce. Although I have been a per- 
sistent and observant administrator of chloroform in a 
moderate practice for 17 years, and at one time a strong 
believer in patience, proper dilution with air, and a vapour 
of known strength. I must conclude by saying that my 
experience has led me back toa fairly sized canvas nosebag, 
with a revolving shutter, u piece of unbleached calico or a 
sponge, and such a quantity of chloroform used in such a 
way as the age, sex, size, breed, temperament and condition 
of the patient would seem to require.—i am Sir, yours etc., 

CuaRLes SHEATHER. 

The foregoing letters were held over last week. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL 
ETIQUETTE. 
Sir, 

I know of nothing that is more degrading to the veterinary 
profession than its members going about districts giving 
lectures on veterinary science to the injury of himself and 
members of his profession, If he lectures ou that subject for 
which he is paid to do, he must give the diseases of horses, 
cattle, etc., giving cause, symptoms, and treatment for the 
different diseases. He is not asked to lecture on she 
selection, breed, and rearing of stock, or the management 
of the domestic animarls; nor is he paid to advertise him- 
self and vilify his neighbour in the profession, which I can 
say has been done, therefore 1 can speak from experience. 
In these lectures I do not say he gives his own prescriptions 
but he gives simple remedies; and gives a very opposite 
opinion on any case that may be told to him at his lectures 
—that case having been in the hands of another veterinary 
surgeon, without his knowing its cause or seeing the post- 
mortem. 

After the lectures are over the nearest Pub. is visited and 
a discussion is brought up about the difference between a 
blood and bone spavin and the best way to get rid of them. 
Should the euquirer be a client of the other veterinary 
surgeon he will suggest that he should send him a dressing. 
Another says he has lost a horse from such « disease 
and his veterinary surgeon’s opinion was that so and so 
was the cause of it. Mr. Lecturer gives a very opposite 
opinion as to the cause—‘ had he been called in his horse 
would not have died.” Another gives hie views of the 
lecture and says ‘*‘ you see he must tell us that we do not 
know—what food and how to giveit to our horses etc, or 
it would be no use sending and paying him a fee to lecture 
to us”. But if he is so very clever how comes he to have this 
spare time from his profession to go lecturing every night. 

My experience is that after these lectures‘ have been 
given, the stockowner will treat his animal during the day 
and when the night gets far advanced his fears are aroused, 
and he at once sends for the veterinary surgeon, whom 
he informs that he has-given Salts, Linseed Oil, also bled, 
blistered, etc., ‘‘as recommended by the veterinary lecturer 
some weeks back.” You find that you have been called in 
too late, you are asked to stop all night when you know it 
to be a hopeless case, the animal dies, and his neighbour 
Smith asks next day who attended the animal, but he, the 
owner, forgets to say how long the delay was before sending 
for the veterinary surgeon. 

Sometime past the profession was asked to give an 
opinion on members of the profession who advertised. I 
contend that these lectures are degrading the profession 
more than all the advertising and I hope our Council will 
be up and doing and stop this injustice and endeavour to 
improve our social position in the eyes of the public. 

Yours faithfully, 


July 23rd, 1894. A PRACTITIONER. 
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INSPECTORS’ FEES UNDER SWINE FEVER 
ORDER. 

Sir, 
By the recently issued Swine Fever Order of the Board 
of Agricuiture a veterinary inspector of the local authority 
must attend every public.sale. It is a pity that the Board 
of Agriculture did not also stipulate that the local authority 
should pay their veterinaay inspector @ fairly adequate fee. 
In many if not most counties the fee has been fixed at 10/6. 
I contend that this is utterly inadequate to the services 
rendered, and I trust that the veterinary inspectors of Great 
Britain will combine to protest against it. They as a body 
are quite powerful enough to respectfully insist that their 
services as professional men should be properly recognised. 
Why rb | they not form an association to protect their 
mutual interests on the same lines as the medical officers 
of health ?—Yours faithfully. 

July 25th, 1894. W. E. Lirt, M.R.C.V.S. 





Communications, Booxs, AND Papers RECEIVED : — Prof. 
Walley, Messrs. H. Thompson, R. Cockburn, W. Awde, 
W.R. Jermyn, Henry Dyer, W. E. Litt, W. H. Flook, 
‘A Practitioner,” The Veterinary Magazine (Phil. Pa.) 








Original articles and reports should be written on one 
side only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, and 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings from 
local papers, containing facts of interest. 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, 8.W 


Veterinary Societies —Addresses, 
Will Secretaries please notify alterations for this list. 


Bombay V.M.A. 
Pres: Capt. Jas. Mills, m.r.c.v.s. 
Vice-Pres: Messrs. N. D. Dhakmarwalla, Esq., G.B.v.c 
V. E. Vakharia, Esq., a.n.v.c. §. G. Haji E my 
8. N. Ranina, Esq., G.s.v.c. is 
Sec: 8. K. Nariman, Esq., m.p., B. 8c., L.v.sc. 


Borper Countries V.M.S. 


Pres: wage Pears, M.R.c.v.s., Penrith 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Armstrong, ¥.n.c.v.s., Penrith. ¢ 
i , ar » F.R.C.V.S., th,C 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and Oe 


Caucutta V,M.A 
Pres: Mr. Greenhill, ».r.c.v.s. 


Hon. Sec: Mr. T. Assheton Smith, 156 Dhurrumtollah 


nr ae ee Centra, V.M.A. 
res r . Frudames, M.z.c.v.s., Berk 
Hon. See : Mr F.C. Mahon, .nz.c.v = nomatend. 


93 Huddlestone-rd. 
Meetings, First Thursday in eaci mh mg Ye. ¥. 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn ‘a py 
’ .m 


Eastern Counties V.M.A 
Pres: Mr. T. E. Auger, M.R.C.V.8., Wymondham 
Hon. See. : Mr. W. Shipley, Jnr., Southtown Gt. Y 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July att 


Vet. Mer. Assy. or [RELAND 


Pres: Mr. T. D. Lambert. ¢.n.c.y } : 
Hon. Sec Mr. J. McKenny, raga Street, Dublin, 


116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin 





LancasHirE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Gartside Mayor, F.R.c.v.s., Kirkham. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Harry D. Chorlten, m.8.c.v.s., 
97a Oxford Street, Manchester. 
Meetings, 1st Thursday in March, June, Sept., & Dec. 


LincontnsHIkE V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. H. J. Goodall, u.n.c.v,s., Melton Mowbray. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. A. Robinson, m.z.c.v.s., Market Deeping. 
Meetings, Second Thursday, Feb., June and October. 


Mipuanp Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. H. Olver, F.n.c.v.s., Tamworth 


Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, M.B.c.V.s., 
Camden House, High St., West Bromwich 


Meetings, Second Friday in Feb., May. 
Second Tuesday in August, November 


Natrona VET. ASSOCIATION. 


Pres: Mr. William Hunting, F.R.c.v.s., London 
Sec: Mr. John Malcolm, F.8.c.v.s., Birmingham 
Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F-B.c.v.s., London. 


Chairman of Prov. Com: Mr. J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, m.n.0.v.s., 
Sussex Villas, Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington. 

Sec. of Prov. Com: Prof. Hobday, 
Royal Vet. Coll., Camden Town, N.W. 


Natrona VETERINARY BENEVOLENT & Motvan 
DEFENCE Society. 
Pres: Mr. Peter Taylor, F.R.c.v.s., Manchester 
Treas: Mr. Thomas Greaves, F.R.c.v.s., Manchester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, M.x.c.v.s., 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester 


Norts or Enetanp V.M.A, 
Pres: Mr. W. A. Hancock, m.8.c.v.s., 
Forest Hall, N ewcastleson J’ yne. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. F. T. Finney, .8.c.v.s, 
20 Benghaw-road, Gateshead-on-Tyne 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Roya, Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. P. 8. Walker, F.n.c.v.s., Oxford. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, m.R.c.v.s., 
Sussex Villas, Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington. 
Meetings, Last Friday, Feb., June and Nov. 


Royan Scortisn V,S. 
Pres: Mr. Reid, u.z c.v.s , Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, u.x.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire 


Royan Vetertnary Couiece M.A. 
Pres: Prof. M’Fadyean. 
Hon Sec: wrof. Hobday. Assist. H.S. Mr. R. Over. 


Scottish Merroponitan V.M.S. 
Pres: Prof. W. O. Williams, F.R.c.v.s., New Vet. Coll., Edin. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. P. Moir, m.n.c.v.s., 9 Kilmain Terr. Edinbre’ 


Sours Duruam anp Nort YorksHIRE V.M.A. 

Pres.: Mr. J. G. Deans, .n.c.v.s., Bishop Auckland. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, F.x.c.v.s., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. 


SourHern Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. T. B. Goodall, r.x.c.v.s, Christchurch, Hants 
Hon. Sec: Mr. C. Pack, m.n.c.v.s., Lymington, Hants. 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


Sourn Wa.es anp Monmovurusaire V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. James Dow, .z.c.v.s., Swansea 
Hon Sec . Mr. A. C. Stewart, m.n.c.v.s., Cardiff. 
Meetings, First Thursday in March, and Autumn. 


WEsTERN Counties V:M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. Harvey Bloye, m.z.c.v.s., Plymouth 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. B. Nelder, ¥.x.c.v.s., Paul Street, Exeter 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March and September. 


West or Scornanp V.M.A. 
Pres; Mr. D. Allan, m.n.c.v.s., Clarkston-by-Busby, Glasgow 
Hon. Sec : Mr. W. Anderson, F.R.C.v.8., 
397 Parliamentary Road, Glas 


YorxsuirE V.M.A. 
Pres; Mr. A. W. Mason, ¥.R.c.v.s., North Street, Leeds. 
Hon. Sec; Mr. W. F. Greenhalgh, M.R.c.v.8., 
j 110 North Street, Leeds. 
Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., April, July, and Octobet- 





